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INTRODUCTION 


“Has it been worth while?” is a question one often 
finds one’s self asking at the end of a task, whether that 
task in the case of a book be the reading or the writing of 
it. That the question can be asked at all is perhaps not a 
fact of good omen for the book, and indicates what the 
answer is likely to be. Two reasons, in each of which 
there is undoubtedly a certain force, may be offered to 
justify a negative answer in this instance. 

In the first place, it may be argued that there is really 
so very little to say about the essay, from the point of 
view of pure theory, that there is no excuse for a book 
on the subject, even in these days when books are written 
about very small matters indeed; and that even this little 
could have been more tellingly presented if the historical 
method had been employed. It is, to be sure, one of the 
advantages belonging to the historical method that there 
is no institution or art form, indeed, there is hardly any 
interest of men, one may say, upon which one can not, 
with the help of sufficient industry, discourse elaborately 
and voluminously without laying one’s self liable to the 
charge of straying beyond the clear boundaries of the 
subject. The smaller the subject, too, measured by any 
ordinary standard, the greater the learning that may be 
displayed in handling it, for the greater is then the prob- 
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ability that no one has treated it before; and it is the 
novelty of his subject matter that the average historical 
scholar in the field of literature has learned to value 
primarily, not the utilizability of his results for any of 
the substantial purposes of life, whether in the field of 
conduct or in that of esthetic enjoyment. 

A well-written history of the English essay could not 
fail to be a very substantial book, and also a rather bulky 
one, even if it adhered closely to the conception of the 
essay formulated in the first chapter of this discussion. 
On the other hand, purely analytical and expository 
treatment must seem constantly to be wandering out of 
bounds into the broad field of general prose literature, if 
it is not to be intolerably fragmentary and ineffective. 
The unity of literature, as regards its aims and general 
methods, is more important than the differences depend- 
ent on differences of form; and while in the study of any 
form it is those differences that constitute the immediate 
concern, it is on these larger principles that their intel- 
ligibility wholly depends. The laws of style in literature, 
for example, are universal laws; but the liability to cer- 
tain violations of those laws is greater in some literary 
forms than in others, and the harm wrought by such 
violations also varies more or less according to the gen- 
eral character of the writing in which they occur. Merely 
to know that one incurs certain dangers if one undertakes 
to do a particular task is helpful, as it also is to know in 
a general way how serious are likely to be the results if 
one falls victim to them. But if this knowledge is to 
be anything better than a mere code of rules empirically 
apprehended as the school-boy apprehends the rules of 
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Latin grammar, it must be vitalized by a constant and in- 
stinctive reference to the fundamental basis of such 
knowledge in the rationality of general esthetic law. Still, 
an undeniable peril of the analytical method is its ten- 
dency to wander unprofitably far out of bounds; a peril 
to which only the sheerest incompetency falls victim in 
the employment of the historical method; for the bound- 
aries set by time are so clear and absolute that even the 
wayfaring man must ordinarily see them. On the other 
hand; the boundaries set by abstract thinking are often 
with great difficulty made to seem boundaries at all. 

No doubt very much more that would seem well worth 
saying could be said about the English essay in a treat- 
ment of the subject by the historical method than, at 
least, is said in the discussion that follows. Still, there 
seems little doubt that there is today what we may call 
the cant of history. We carry to pedantic lengths the 
assumption that for all purposes historical knowledge is 
the only real knowledge. We have, after all, to live in 
the present. Much of the substance of history is merely 
trivial and stupid, much is highly interesting in itself but 
not otherwise of a significance that is easily obvious, 
while a little, comparatively a very little, has important 
lessons for the present. 

This is so as regards history in general, it is so as 
regards the history of the essay. The history of an 
institution or of a form of art is the history of a perpetual 
flux. But at no moment in the process do those who are 
concerned in it feel anything of the sort. We are the 
product of all the past, we are the promise and potency 
of all the future. By reflection we can make ourselves 
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realize this, in a fashion; but this is not the way in which 
we normally and to all intents and purposes actually 
and necessarily think of the matter. To ourselves, we 
are merely ourselves, the finality of things, the only 
intelligible purpose of the ages. Historical knowledge is 
a good thing in itself, for it is the response to as notable 
a characteristic as human nature has: its imperative 
curiosity about the past. But to a very much greater 
degree, perhaps, than we have fallen into the habit of 
believing, or pretending to believe, it remains historical 
knowledge merely. To be specific: the happiest theoriz- 
ing about Addison as an essayist, the most illuminating 
generalizations by means of which the philosophical his- 
torian explains him, and makes him, in turn, at least a 
more or less important medium of the forces that account 
for what has happened in the English essay since his day 
—all this, we may be sure, adequately and even abun- 
dantly based in well documented facts though it might 
be, could never set anybody down to his desk, with a pen 
in his hand, determined to carry on the great tradition 
Addison helped to establish; not often, if ever, has it 
in the slightest degree affected what he wrote when he 
had set himself down; though, of course, the writer’s 
own personal familiarity with Addison’s essays may have 
done so. 

The humorist who can never forgo the opportunity to 
be cruelly witty on very easy terms, clever rascal that 
he takes himself to be, might here inquire how, in that 
respect, the results of our imagined historian’s labors 
could differ from this book. Well, very likely, not at 
all. But at any rate this is true: that he who wants to 
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work in any form of letters will care far more to know 
how the thing is being done today, than how it was done 
in the more or less distant past. One writes, after all, 
to be read by others, and those others one’s contempo- 
raries; for Charles Lamb’s humorously avowed purpose 
to write for antiquity impresses the normal man as hardly 
more absurd than the pretended appeal to posterity one 
sometimes hears of a writer’s making. 

Not, of course, that a worthy writer will sacrifice his 
artistic conscience and do things that he knows he ought 
not to do, in order to get ahearing. But it is not a matter 
of literary conscience that one is here thinking of; that 
literary conscience which any decent discussion of litera- 
ture and its interests must simply take for granted. What 
one is trying to insist is, that the chief concern of the 
sensible writer, desirous, as he is sensible, to address his 
own generation, will be to find out in what voice that is 
within his compass speech from him will be reasonably 
sure of some hearing. As a decent and sensible person, 
he will not be ungrateful for any well-meant effort, how- 
ever crude, to help him answer that question. But he 
will probably look with less hope of help to the method 
which has a very great deal to say, good in its own way, 
but very little that is immediately to his purpose, than 
to the method which has much less to say, certainly, but 
whose end throughout that little is his end. The much 
less is in this case little enough, perhaps, when it is re- 
duced to its essence. But if the thing in the interest 
of which this little has been said is a good thing, and one 
worthy of closer public regard than it commands, even 
a poor attempt to say that little may be forgiven as pos- 
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sibly leading others, who know they can do the task better, 
to make the attempt. 

This brings us to the other reason that may lead the 
very candid and sensible reader to say: “This sort of 
thing is a sheer waste of time.’”’ Perhaps the essay as 
this book attempts to describe it, is not worth the pains 
of so elaborate a discussion as the one that follows. We 
know that there is a good deal of scolding at the books 
on the short story which during the last thirty years have 
poured from the press. The essay, too, as described in 
this book—is it not mere bellettristic trifling? Well, that 
is one way to look at the matter! It seems, too, until 
rather recently, at any rate, to have been the common way, 
in spite of the long and noble history of the English 
essay. Said an article in the (English) Nation for No- 
vember 12, 1910: 

“We have . . . asmall band of genuine essayists who, 
by intensive cultivation of their style, manage to raise 
an exiguous crop, and we have a few brilliant journalists 
who republish their articles and call them essays, but, 
upon the whole, the art of the essayist is out of favor. 
The ‘general reader’ will not read essays,” and so on. 
Later, the article declares that “there are signs, however, 
that the evil case of the essay is drawing to an end.” 

In the seventeen years that have passed since this was 
written, the signs of which the last passage quoted speaks, 
have multiplied. One of these signs is the number of 
collections of so-called essays, intended for use in schools 
and colleges, which now year by year almost outnumber 
the collections of short stories designed to meet a similar 
demand. Clearly, the essay is now a good deal studied, 
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and perhaps practised in composition courses, in our 
American colleges. 

Certainly, one hopes that the evil case of the essay has 
ended; and that quite regardless of the reason suggested 
by the writer in the Nation: that essays ‘contain solid 
substance, tabloid-wise,” and that therefore “an age of 
hurry will probably continue to demand them.” It is a 
modern habit—no doubt it was equally a habit of men in 
the long ago—to think and to say that we live in more 
of a hurry now than people ever did before. This habit 
is one which suggests that the heir of all the ages remains 
still somewhat primitively egotistical. There is yet hope 
for us, however, if we are really taking a more and more 
obvious interest in the humane art of ideas as practised 
by all the great essayists for more than three hundred 
years; an art unstrenuous, “unpractical,” inhospitable to 
controversy and the cantankerousness of partisanship, an 
art whose command of a wide hearing in any land is one 
of the best of all signs that it is really a civilized land. 
“T ha’ been happy thinkin’,” says Robert Burns, in one 
of the most beautiful of his songs. The man who can 
honestly say that, is dowered with the best of all gifts. 
He is himself an essayist, in posse, at least, as the philos- 
ophers used to say. But whether an essayist in fact or 
in potentiality only, he should assuredly be a lover of the 
essay, whose enviable business it is to make men happy 
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THE ESSAY 


GHAPTER I 
WHAT IS AN ESSAY? 


I. LOOSENESS WITH WHICH THE TERM “ESSAY” IS USED 


THERE is perhaps no term among all the terms em- 
ployed in the discussion of literary matters that is more 
vaguely used than the term “essay.” It may almost be 
said that any piece of writing that people find it difficult 
to locate in any other category they usually dispose of 
by calling it an essay. What common characteristics 
have Bacon’s “Of Truth,” Locke’s “Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding,” Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” 
Macaulay’s ‘‘Warren Hastings,’ and Stevenson’s “A‘s 
Triplex”? Yet each of these is either commonly spoken 
of as an essay or was labeled by its author as such. One 
of them, it will be noted, is a short series of shrewd but 
more or less random observations on a very general 
topic. Another attempts to be a searching inquiry, of 
the most exact and scientific sort, into the nature of 
cognition, and makes even less pretense than the first to 
the graces of style. The third is a long piece of didactic 
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verse. “Warren Hastings” is a brilliant biographical 
sketch in which the author somewhat freely wanders 
from his immediate topic, but does it so skilfully that 
only the very simple reader, faithful to the rules laid 
down in the school-books, or the literary critic resolutely 
determined to find fault with Macaulay, feels in the 
whole any serious rhetorical impropriety. Last of all, 
Stevenson’s paper discusses one of the great eternal 
themes, in language that is consciously beautiful, but not 
too consciously, and in a manner which obviously does 
not pretend to be either didactic or profound. 

Again, if one looks into many miscellaneous collec- 
tions of so-called essays, one will find the matter still 
further complicated; for one will then quickly discover 
that it is not even necessary for a piece of writing to 
have been designed by its author and given to the world 
by him as a complete and independent literary unit, in 
order that it may be included in such a collection. One 
editor, for example, includes in his volume of selected 
English essays a brilliant passage from Ruskin’s “Mod- 
ern Painters.” Another prints part of Milton’s “Areo- 
pagitica” as one essay, a bit of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“Hydriotaphia” as another, and an excerpt from Burke’s 
“Reflections on the Revolution in France” as still an- 
other. 


Il. THE CONCEPTION OF LITERARY TYPES NECESSARILY 
LACKING IN SCIENTIFIC EXACTNESS 


Of course, all serious students of literature quickly 
grow familiar with the fact that the so-called literary 
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types are by no means as exactly distinguished from one 
another as are, for example, the various geometrical 
figures. Nowadays, indeed, it would probably be thought 
a mere truism to say that no one can make much prog- 
ress in the study of literature until he gets a firm and 
abiding grasp on this fundamental difference between 
these two fields of human interest, literature and exact 
science. The terminology of a science, it is clear, must 
be perfectly exact if the science itself is to lay any proper 
claim to exactness. 

On the other hand, the terminology which the student 
of literature uses, while it may aspire to precision, and 
even in a measure attain it as regards some matters in 
strictness merely incidental to the study of literature, 
can yet never come very near to through and through 
exactness. This is true because the most important part 
of the matter with which the study of literature is con- 
cerned may most properly be spoken of, not as facts, 
measurable, describable, capable of being considered 
singly, but what, for want of a better term, we must 
speak of as impressions, things infinitely various, not to 
be grouped or labeled. 

It is really not possible for students of literature to 
agree on concepts and definitions and be always duly 
mindful of such agreement. Literature, we do well to 
remember, is of necessity a creation of man, while it is 
Nature that is the creator of the entities with which any 
exact science deals; and as regards essentials, Nature is 
perpetually repeating herself, as the artist dare not do 
if he is seriously and successfully to claim our attention. 
To be worthy literature it is obvious that a piece of 
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writing must be in important respects different from 
every other piece of writing, must represent a new angle 
of observation or feeling, or both; in other words, must 
have something of freshness, must give the reader im- 
pressions such as he has not had before. But the chief 
business of the student of any science is to search for 
similarities, not to experience fresh impressions, new 
sensations. For him, what is hackneyed may be as im- 
portant as what is altogether novel. Indeed, what is 
altogether novel, granting that such a thing were con- 
ceivable, would be merely irritating to him if he could 
not presently so analyze it as to bring it from some point 
of view and in some respects into the category of the 
known. 

Notoriously, one of the evils from which the study of 
literature is today suffering, especially the academic study 
of it, is the failure on the part of many of the ablest 
and most industrious students to keep sufficiently in mind 
this fundamental difference between literature and the 
physical and mathematical sciences. Sweeping and abso- 
lute statements can be made in the latter, and profitably 
made, if the facts warrant, as they frequently do; but 
they can much less safely be made in the former. The 
sciences mentioned can express their results in formulas 
and in hard and fast statements. Such formulas and 
statements are the goal at which these sciences aim. But 
the chief business of the student of literature lies, not in 
casting formulas and sweeping statements, but in explain- 
ing, limiting, or otherwise modifying, and even, it 
sometimes seems, in explaining away any formulas or 
general propositions he may devise. 
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The education of our day, in aspiration, at any rate, is 
dominantly scientific. As a result, the average student is 
apt to go into a lecture room where literature is to be 
discussed, expecting to find precisely the same methods 
employed, the same general purposes guiding the discus- 
sion, the same goal aimed for, as in a lecture having some 
physical science for its theme. If the lecturer is young 
and inexperienced, fresh from a graduate school, and 
therefore trained in methods of scientific analysis, but 
with little or no comprehension of the nature and real 
business of literature, this average student will get about 
what he expects, too, and will at the time be tolerably 
content. In mature life, however, when he looks back at 
the houses of cards which the young instructor labori- 
ously constructed, and considers what entirely useless 
things they were, except as examples of industry and 
ingenuity misapplied, he will probably be of the opinion 
that literature can not be taught in college. 

But if the lecture room is in charge of a man who 
really knows his business, the average student will prob- 
ably have a much less comfortable time at the moment. 
Often he will leave the room feeling that the only things 
at all definite with which the study of literature is con- 
cerned are dates and bibliographical details. In the long 
run, however, under the patient guidance of a teacher 
who does not fear that he will bore his class by perpetual 
reiteration of central truths, the young learner will come 
to some appreciation of the fact that the study of litera- 
ture, rightly conducted, among its chief educational 
virtues possesses the very great virtue of constituting a 
discipline of the intelligence that is peculiarly valuable 
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just because it seems often vague, and concerns itself, as 
the every-day business of living largely does, with 
approximations, not with the mathematically measurable 
or the demonstrably true. 

We have noted the great looseness with which the term 
“essay” has been employed in English literature. Now, 
the mathematician could, obviously, get nowhere at all in 
his treatment of triangles if the term “triangle” did not 
name for him one definite and invariable concept. But 
the ambiguity of the term “essay” has had no such 
ruinous consequences for English literature. Perfect 
agreement, say five hundred years ago, as to just what 
the term “essay” should mean, and absolute faithfulness 
to that agreement on the part of all writers, would hardly 
have added a single masterpiece to English literature, in 
any kind. No real harm has resulted from the fact that 
every one of the great series of so-called periodical essays 
belonging to the eighteenth century is made up of very 
miscellaneous papers whose only common attribute is 
that they are all of about the same length. No harm is 
done, that is, except perhaps in the case of students who, 
because of incompetent guidance, waste time in trying 
to discover common qualities where there are few or none, 
and abandon the task at last in utter weariness and irri- 
tation, with the disgusted conviction that either Addison 
did not know what an essay was, or that their instructor 
did not when he so precisely defined the term. 
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III. PROFITABLE DISCUSSION OF THE ESSAY NECESSITATES 
SOME LIMITATION OF THE TERM, AND SOME APPROACH 
TO EXACTNESS 


Nevertheless, in a book of this sort it is necessary that 
some limitation be put around the field to be discussed. 
The term “literature” itself, except in that most compre- 
hensive sense which makes it synonymous with all written 
discourse, is not broad enough to include all the varieties 
of writing which we have alluded to as having been called 
by the term “essay”; for except in this broadest sense, 
Locke’s “Essay Concerning Human Understanding” is 
certainly not literature. The theme of this book is not 
to be all literature, naturally, or even all prose literature, 
but a fairly, if not yet perfectly definite type of prose; a 
type, indeed, that is probably never to be perfectly definite, 
as the preceding discussion suggests. 

It might, perhaps, be said that since the term “essay” 
has been, and perhaps still is, applied to so wide a variety 
of writing, and since the business of this book is to deal 
with one type only of this wide variety, some modifying 
term ought to be used to indicate what that type is. The 
term “familiar essay” would possibly come as near as any 
to indicating the scope of this volume. But even this 
term is vague, and perhaps misleading. “Familiarity” is, 
to say the least, not a striking trait of Stevenson’s “Old 
Mortality,” for example; but “Old Mortality” is typical 
of the English essay in one great mood, as the term is 
used in this book. 

Moreover, while the term “essay” is still very loosely 
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used, yet careful writers today, when they employ it 
without modification, usually have in mind the sufficiently 
definite type of prose writing with which this discussion 
is to deal. We still speak of Macaulay’s “Warren 
Hastings” as an essay, and probably shall always do so, 
in obedience to literary tradition. But one may doubt if 
any similar writing now first published would be so 
designated today, by any careful critic or student, at 
least. No modern book akin to Locke’s in spirit and 
intent would be called by its author an essay ; or if it was, 
we should certainly feel such use of the term to be old- 
fashioned. The very considerable variety of writing that 
Locke and his contemporaries would thus have described, 
we might variously speak of, according to circumstances, 
as treatises, dissertations, studies, monographs, or 
articles. 

Perhaps the easiest way to make clear the meaning of 
the term which, if not yet completely established, is obvi- 
ously getting itself as nearly fixed as such terms can 
ordinarily be, is to give certain famous examples. 
Stevenson’s “Afs Triplex,” then, and his “Old Mortal- 
ity” we may regard as essays, in the severest sense of the 
term; so also Lamb’s “Poor Relations,” Hazlitt’s “A 
Chapter on Editors,” Leigh Hunt’s “The Deaths of Little 
Children,” and Thackeray’s “De Juventute.” Let us see 
what qualities all these papers have in common. 

In the first place, they are all in prose, in the sense in 
which prose is opposed to verse. As a mere matter of 
fact, that is, when we hear a present-day piece of writing 
described as an essay, we take it for granted that it will 
not be in verse; or at least, that the bulk of it will not be. 
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There would doubtless be no gross impropriety in a 
writer’s labeling his verses “‘an essay,” provided the piece 
as a whole had all the other characteristics of the essay ; 
but he would gain nothing by doing so. Nine readers 
out of ten who thought about the matter at all would feel 
that labeling it so was a mere fantasticality or whim. 
They would never be led by the label to think of this 
particular performance as belonging in the same class 
with the essays just mentioned. The case is similar to 
that of the novel or of the short story. A long story 
having all the characteristics of a novel may be told in 
verse; but we do not today, in English, call such a story 
a novel. Again, we should be very greatly surprised if, 
on picking up a volume which a friend had recommended 
to us as containing some capital short stories, we found 
that the stories were told in verse. 


IV. THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ESSAY 
STATED IN DETAIL 


The essay, then, as we know it today, is in prose. This 
is by no means its most important characteristic, of 
course; and at first thought it may seem unphilosophical 
to insist on a mere external as a necessary characteristic 
at all. But in art, the term ‘“‘mere external” is hardly in 
order; for art is appearance, and of that the merely 
external must constitute a very important part. 

Another characteristic of the essay, also a mere exter- 
nal, is that it is short; perhaps its least important charac- 
teristic, though that can not be taken as a matter of 
course, Certainly, our tendency to depreciate “mere size” 
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is not wholly warranted, and is often mere cant. The 
simple truth is that whatever we may delude ourselves 
into believing about our feeling in this matter, we usually 
do look upon size as a very important consideration. 
Though Poe doubtless pressed his case too hard, yet he 
drew attention to some very important facts in the 
famous paper in which he insisted that brevity is of the 
very essence of a poem.’ If there is real gain in brevity, 
there is also loss—a fact which Poe did not altogether 
overlook, it is true; though his remarks in condemnation 
of the poem that is what he calls “improperly brief” are 
rather question begging. In any case, for reasons that 
Poe pointed out, it is in important respects an advantage 
to a piece to be so short that it can easily be read at a 
single sitting, even by readers whose chief occupation is 
not reading—that is, the very great majority of readers. 
There is unquestionable gain in singleness of impression, 
which one can hardly hope to get in the case of a piece of 
literature except when one’s reading of it is unbroken. 

It is even especially true, we may note in passing, that 
in order to get the full effect of an essay it is often 
peculiarly desirable that one read it at a single sitting, 
because of a quality which in perhaps its most charac- 
teristic form the essay is likely to have: the quality of 
discursiveness, to which some attention will presently be 
given. A looseness of structure that may seem altogether 
charming when the reading is unbroken, may be merely 
irritating when one reads the essay a bit at a time, in 


1“ hold that a long poem does not exist. I maintain that the 
phrase, a long poem,’ is simply a flat contradiction in terms.”—Poe, 
in “The Poetic Principle.” 
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different moods, and almost inevitably forgetful of the 
little hints which explain and justify the turns and wind- 
ings of the discussion, and give to the whole something 
of the ease, naturalness, and unity of good talk. 

It is true that it is not very definite to say that the 
essay must be short, or at least, not long; but it is hardly 
possible to be very definite here, and certainly not neces- 
sary. One may nevertheless say with safety that the 
very great majority of the essays in the English language | 
range somewhere between one thousand and six thousand 
words in length. The circumstances under which they 
were first published are no doubt responsible for the fact 
that there is a nearer approach to uniformity of length 
shown by the individual papers in the great essay series 
of the eighteenth century than is to be found in the papers 
belonging to any other period in the history of the 
English essay. Probably few of the individual 
“Spectators,” “Guardians,” “Ramblers,” “Idlers,” or 
“Citizens” fall below twelve hundred words, or extend 
beyond two thousand; the majority do not range very 
far from fifteen hundred words, in either direction; two 
or three hundred, perhaps, but rarely more than that. 

The later essayists are much less nearly uniform than 
their eighteenth century predecessors in this respect; but 
on the whole, their essays tend to be longer than these 
eighteenth century papers.” This is especially true of 


2The essays in Mackail’s “Modern Essays,” however, average 
about fifteen hundred words. They were first published, the editor 
tells us, in his “Introduction,” as “third leaders” in the London 
Times. The average length of the papers in Tanner’s “Essays and 
Essay-Writing” is less than twelve hundred words; and not one of 
them contains much more than fifteen hundred. The slightly am- 
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those which find their first publication in the monthly 
magazines ; from three to six thousand words seeming to 
be the accepted length for anything whatsoever in these 
periodicals, except verse. 

The brevity of the individual essays in the eighteenth 
century periodical series was no doubt due in considerable 
measure, if not wholly, to the regularity and frequency of 
publication. This is true, at least, as regards the earlier 
of these series, which established the tradition of the 
type; for the essayists of the eighteenth century, unlike 
the verse makers of the period, considered as a whole, 
were anything but daring innovators. Written rapidly 
and to order as these eighteenth century essays were, the 
method of publication implied that they would likewise 
be read rapidly and lightly, as the daily newspaper is read 
today. In fact, these essays represent a sort of glorified 
journalism; and the marvel is that, produced as they 
were, so many of these papers have even the measure of 
enduring or at least yet living literary interest that they 
have. 

For it will not, perhaps, be very vehemently denied 
today, by any competent critic who is not consciously 
setting himself against what he regards as a mere fashion 
in criticism, that these eighteenth century essay series, 
admirable as are the best papers in them, are nevertheless 
in general somewhat mechanical and humdrum, and savor 
very much more of task work than do the “Essays of 
Elia,” for example, or the “Roundabout Papers.” It is 


biguous remark of the editor in his “Preface” at least makes clear 
that most of the papers contained in the volume first appeared in the 
“Contributors’ Club” of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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hardly possible, indeed, no matter how fine a literary 
faculty as regards details a writer may have, for him 
wholly to avoid suggesting the work of a machine when 
he attempts to cast every discussion in a mould of 
uniform size, no matter what the nature of the topic, the 
degree to which he is obviously interested in it himself, 
or the extent and seriousness of the interest that he can 
with fair probability count on arousing in it among his 
readers. This effect of the mechanical and uninspired is, 
moreover, not diminished by the frequency with which, 
particularly in the “Spectator,” the writer, on discovering 
that he has overestimated the amount of space he can fill 
with a readable discussion of the topic of the day, has 
recourse to the simple device of tacking on some observa- 
tions on another and often wholly unrelated topic, in 
order, it might seem, to make sure that his readers may 
have no ground to complain that they are not getting the 
usual number of words for their money! 

The primary theme of the essay, we may further note, 
is the general, not the particular. To be more specific, 
and to express the fact in the language of modern 
rhetoric, the essay belongs to the type of discourse known 
as exposition. Its theme is classes, kinds, varieties, not 
individuals. If we consider the matter historically, 
indeed, we shall find that a very large part of the writing 
which has by tradition been assigned to the essay type, is 
not obviously, as regards its primary character, exposi- 
tory. The very earliest famous body of writing in 
English literature to which the title of essay has tradi- 
tionally been allowed, in this respect conformed far more 
closely to the type as we now recognize it than did 
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perhaps the majority of the periodical essays of the 
eighteenth century. Bacon’s essays are examples of almost 
pure exposition. Not only is this true as regards their 
primary character, but it is true as regards their total 
character. That is to say, they are through and through 
expository, abstract. They make very sparing use indeed 
of the concrete; they are almost devoid of illustrations, 
in any proper sense of the term, even though they abound 
in references and allusions, literary and historical, in the 
conventional manner of their age. As regards all matters 
of literary form, indeed, as well as style and substance, 
there is hardly a more homogeneous body of miscella- 
neous prose writing in all English literature than Bacon’s 
essays. 

Cowley’s essays, the next famous collection, carry on 
the tradition that Bacon had started, in that they too are 
expository. Most modern students probably find them 
easier reading than Bacon’s, in spite of Cowley’s irri- 
tating habit of lugging in arid tracts of verse that is 
hardly ever much to the point; though one would perhaps 
hardly be warranted in saying that this superior read- 
ability is due to the fact that Cowley uses illustrations 
more than Bacon does. Nevertheless, the total effect of 
Cowley’s small body of work in this kind is distinctly less 
that of a body of almost purely abstract writing than is 
the case with Bacon’s essays. 

One of the difficulties into which the student of litera- 
ture is constantly getting, however, if he attempts to 
classify things exactly, is illustrated by Cowley’s essay 
“Of Myself.” The title of the paper would lead one to 
expect a piece of what is strictly to be called description, 
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since the theme indicated by it is the individual, not the 
general; and if the title is not a gross misnomer, the 
purpose of the paper must be to make us acquainted with 
the individual “Myself,” whoever that may be, not with 
general principles. But if one reads all these essays of 
Cowley at a single sitting, as one easily may do, one will 
hardly feel that “Of Myself” is in any important respect 
different from the others—that there is any greater dif- 
ference between it and any other essay in the volume 
than there is between any other two essays in it. The 
truth is that the total effect of a piece of literature is 
made up of such a variety of elements, some of them 
hardly susceptible of clear formulation, that if we single 
out one of those elements which can be formulated, and 
adopt it as the guiding principle in the attempt to classify 
the piece, the result is likely to be highly unsatisfactory 
to any reader who does not believe that the chief end of a 
piece of literature is to be classified. But in any case, 
whatever we make of this one essay of Cowley’s, we must 
agree that the essay in Cowley’s hands is essentially what 
it was in Bacon’s—a type of exposition. 

The so-called “character writings,’ most of them 
belonging to the seventeenth century, but some of them 
earlier than some of Bacon’s essays, were examples of 
the purest exposition of a limited type. Their theme was 
always some variety of human being, usually regarded 
by the writer as at least mildly absurd, and they rarely or 
never contained illustrations, excepting, perhaps, some of 
the later specimens of the type; some of Samuel Butler’s, 
particularly. Purely expository though they were, how- 
ever, their differences from Bacon’s essays seem far more 
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essential than their resemblances. Their humor, of 
course, would alone suffice to differentiate them from 
Bacon, who never smiles. A hardly less important dif- 
ference lies in their uniform method of presenting their 
comparatively simple material. They so individualize the 
types with which they deal as almost to personalize them, 
if one may put it so. Indeed, so vividly do they do this, 
sometimes, that one almost feels one is reading the 
description of an actual person; though the writer never 
for a moment departs from the forms of the general. We 
have here, in other words, exposition which often “feels,” 
as one reads, like description. 

It may very well be that these character writings had a 
good deal of influence in leading up to what is commonly 
regarded as the very best work in the essay done by 
Addison and Steele: the “character” papers typified by 
the de Coverley numbers of the “Spectator.” But how- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the essay in the hands 
of these authors became a decidedly miscellaneous thing; 
and in saying this reference is made, not to the earlier and 
somewhat tentative numbers of the “Tatler,” which were 
frankly miscellaneous, but, especially, to the fully 
developed type of periodical essay as we see it in the 
“Spectator.” 


V. MISCELLANEOUS CHARACTER OF THE ESSAY AS ADDISON 
AND STEELE WROTE IT 


This statement that the essay in the hands of Addison 
and Steele became a miscellaneous thing, does not, per- 
haps, express the idea very well. The point is, however, 
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that the English essay, as we have it developed in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and as we see it in 
all the famous essay series of that century, is not a body 
of writing made up of closely unified pieces that one 
obviously and easily locates under a single type of prose 
discourse—exposition. A very large number of these 
so-called essays of the eighteenth century take the form 
of narratives. Others consist in about equal proportions 
of narrative, and exposition or argument. One might, 
to be sure, dispose of these latter by saying that they 
represent the presentation of a general idea and its vivid 
realization by means of an example, or of several 
examples; and that therefore papers of this sort har- 
monize with the conception of the essay that is here being 
set forth, in that their primary theme is the general, not 
_ the particular. Perhaps that is the simplest way to dispose 
of the matter, when the literary emphasis falls about 
equally on the two elements; that is, if one feels it to be 
really necessary to dispose of the matter at all. It is not 
infrequently the case, however, that the moralizing in 
such papers is perfunctory, such gentlemanly gusto as the 
author allows himself to display being evident only in the 
narrative part of the paper. From the literary point of 
view, therefore, it is this narrative element that is 
primary, and it is this element that really determines the 
reader’s feeling as to the general character of the paper. 

Not a few of these eighteenth century essays, again, 
hover somewhat doubtfully between description and 
exposition. Formally, their theme is a particular, but 
their fairly obvious purpose is to make us acquainted with 
an interesting type, surveyed from the author’s point of 
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view. Instead of using a general term, like “the ruffler,” 
as the character writers did, to identify their subject, 
these eighteenth century essayists use a personal name, 
such as Sir Roger de Coverley, or Ned Softly. But the 
characters thus presented are usually in greater or less 
degree types; though on the average not types of so 
simple a sort as the character writers usually dealt with. 
The “Tatler” and “Spectator” types, that is to say, were 
types tending more or less strongly in the direction of 
the characters presented by modern fiction—characters 
which represent a blend of the typical and the individual, 
as all real human beings do, and concerning which we say 
that they are individuals, not types, real beings, not ideas. 

In the characters dealt with in the “Spectator” one will 
find represented almost every shade between the pure 
character type and the perfectly individualized person; 
that is, as perfect individualization is achieved and 
achievable in literature. More than that may be said. In 
the case of characters who reappear over and over again, 
like Sir Roger de Coverley, one finds them sometimes 
almost purely typical, and at other times highly indi- 
vidual. This, we may note, is one of the difficulties that 
the modern student of Sir Roger has to encounter, and 
one which he is very likely to overlook. He is too likely, 
that is, to think of Sir Roger as a creation of the same 
general kind as that with which he is familiar in good 
modern fiction: a well realized character representing a 
unitary conception consistently wrought out, about whom 
our opinions may change somewhat as we become better 
and better acquainted with him, as our Opinions about real 
persons may change under similar circumstances, without 
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our ever feeling disposed to question the validity and 
adequate realization of the character. 

But Sir Roger, though he has everywhere certain 
dominant traits, is nevertheless not a consistently con- 
ceived single character conception logically wrought out 
in accordance with the laws of literary art; laws which 
are at this point by no means profound or complex, as 
the sufficient mastery of them by ten thousand short story 
writers of today, characterized by no remarkable intel- 
lectual quality, abundantly shows. If Sir Roger is at 
times almost as truly an individual human being with his 
own peculiar traits as a character in the pages of 
Thackeray, George Eliot, or Henry James, he is at other 
times not much more complex and real than one of the 
figures in Earle’s “Microcosmography.” 

Concerning some of the persons who figure in the 
“Tatler,” the “Spectator,” the “Rambler,” and the 
“Idler,” it may be said that if they seem a degree more 
concrete and real than the figures in the character writ- 
ings, this is largely due to the fact that the former are 
called by individual names, while the latter are always 
presented to us through the medium of a phrase announc- 
ing the type they stand for. 

Addison and Steele are commonly credited with having 
paved the way for the genuine English novel as at last 
attained by Richardson and Fielding. Perhaps in naming 
the people who figure in their pages, they were under the 
guidance of creative instinct, unconscious agents forward- 
ing the evolution of the English novel! Certainly, the 
names they give to their characters are almost never 
purely descriptive, as were the names not only in the 
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character writings, but in a great deal of our earlier 
literature that tried to be imaginative. They therefore 
represent, no doubt, a step forward in the direction of 
realness. But very few of them seem quite real; rather, 
most of them have that suggestion of artificiality that 
attaches to coined names—that note of flippant whimsi- 
cality, or that implication, delicate but sure, of a congru- 
ity more than natural between the character and the 
attitude his creator expects us to take towards him. They 
therefore do something—not much, perhaps, but a littl— 
to keep the eighteenth century essay, at all but its most 
concrete moments, in some small measure true to that 
characteristic abstractness which is one of the traits of 
the essay. 

To sum up, now, as regards the particular point here 
under discussion, we may say that the essay series of the 
eighteenth century present something of a difficulty to the 
easy acceptance, as a characteristic of the essay, of the 
obligation to make for its primary theme the general, not 
the particular. By commonly accepted tradition the 
eighteenth century is the age, par excellence, of the 
English essay. The “Tatler,” the “Spectator,” the 
“Guardian,” the “Rambler,” the “Tdler,” and the “Citizen 
of the World”—these constitute so famous a body of 
English literature, and one to which the name essay has 
so firmly attached itself, that to formulate now such a 
conception of the essay as would exclude these papers, 
or a large part of them, might seem like destroying the 
chief need for the term. 

It is tolerably certain, indeed, that no matter what any 
one may now say, these papers will continue to be spoken 
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of as essays. No doubt, it must more and more be the 
case that these eighteenth century essays will interest 
chiefly students. It is probable that the appeal of even 
the most famous of them to the general reader is no 
longer a very real one. If the general reader buys excel- 
lent but cheap modern reprints of some of them, in large 
numbers, it is to be feared that he does so, not because he 
wants to read them, but because he thinks he ought to 
own them. Or if he really reads as well as buys them, it 
is probably most often because he is a very conscientious 
person who does not always read what he likes, but, 
sometimes, what he supposes it is his duty to read. But 
serious students of English literature will of course 
always read these essays with very genuine interest and 
doubtless with a good deal of real pleasure, so infinitely 
less arid and tedious are they, at their very worst, than 
much of what such students have to read in the way of 
business. 

Now, students are of course more likely than mere 
general readers to insist on some degree of precision in 
terms. But students are not necessarily pedants. They 
are even, there is some ground for hoping, less and less 
likely to be pedants, as the years go by. At any rate, the 
voluminous ridicule of pedantry with which modern 
humorous literature abounds, if it has not almost laughed 
pedantry out of existence, is at least laughing it out of the 
habit of making a public display of itself. Most students, 
moreover, it is hardly to be doubted, realize the truth, 
already glanced at in this chapter, that outside the ter- 
minology of the exact sciences, a degree of ambiguity in 
terms is not only common but necessary; the source of 
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the ambiguity lying, not in a lack of clear thinking, but in 
a lack of definiteness in the facts that is not only harm- 
less, but artistically profitable and necessary. Students 
who do not realize this, need to be reminded of it so 
often and so vigorously that they can at least not forget it. 


VI. PROPRIETY FOR SOME PURPOSES OF ACCEPTING THE 
HISTORICAL LOOSENESS OF THE TERM “ESSAY” 


In one’s choice among the various meanings that many 
terms have, one should of course be guided by a clear 
perception of the business in hand. The student of 
English belles-lettres, when he comes to the essay, will 
certainly include in that study the “Spectator” and the 
“Idler” as well as the essays of Bacon, the “Roundabout 
Papers,” and “Virginibus Puerisque”; will include 
Hazlitt’s “The Fight” as well as his “A Chapter on Edi- 
tors,” Lamb’s “Dissertation upon Roast Pig” as well as 
his “Two Races of Men”; for to all of these the term has 
historically been applied. The student will do this, too, 
undisturbed by the fact—which, however, he will duly 
note—that while in spirit, style, and many other impor- 
tant respects, these papers here set over against one 
another are more or less akin, very remotely indeed, to 
be sure, in the case of some of the first group, yet as 
regards the logical character of their sub ject-matter, some 
of them are altogether different from others ; so different! 
that under certain circumstances this difference becomes 
a matter of practical importance. The term “essay” as 
applied without any modification to a piece of contempo- 
rary writing, would hardly include now the de Coverley 
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series or the “Dissertation upon Roast Pig.” The papers 
included in the former might for the most part be called 
sketches; while the latter is a fantastic little story which, 
alas, lacks the compactness and the absolute regard, from 
first word to last, for the story itself, lacking which the 
chance of its acceptance by even the most literary minded 
among the magazine editors of today would be very 
slight! a 
The essay, then, as we are to employ the term in this | 
book, and as the tendency, at least, of current usage 
warrants us in doing, is a short piece of prose, whose / 
fundamental theme is the general or the typical, not the | 
individual, the particular. A further and very important | 
characteristic of it is that it has for its obvious primary | 
purpose, not the instruction of the reader, but his amuse- 
ment, or at least his entertainment. In other words, the | 
essay, while it may incidentally instruct and guide, iS 
never in office didactic, but is a form of belles-lettres. 
To be sure, no absolute line of demarcation can be 
drawn between writing that entertains and writing that 
does not entertain. Something, naturally, depends on the 
reader. What might amuse one reader might bore 
another, of course. Perhaps, therefore, it is better to 
regard here, not the point of view of the reader, but that 
of the writer; as, indeed, we do in saying that the 
purpose of the essay is the entertainment of the reader. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this purpose may succeed 
or fail to any possible degree. Let us say, then, that the} 
primary purpose of an essayist is the entertainment, not 
the instruction, of the reader. The primary purpose, note, 
for an essayist may have other incidental aims. At times, \ 
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indeed, some of these incidental aims may for the moment 
supersede the primary aim, or come very near to doing so. 
But the wise essayist guards himself against doing this 
sort of thing habitually; guards himself, that is, against 
often becoming, even for a little space, conspicuously and 
undeniably didactic. 

Here we may be met with the indignant and often 
repeated declaration that the one business of a writer is 
to give a true picture of his thought; that a writer is to 
be earnest and sincere, to follow his thought whitherso- 
ever it leads him, and is not to think mainly of the 
reader’s pleasure, or of his own satisfaction as an 
artist. 

But all such assertions as this, while they have a very 
taking look, really represent great confusion of thought. 
They assume, for instance, that a writer’s thought is an 
independent and absolute sort of thing, standing ever 
ready for its creator and owner to make a photograph of 
it, as it were. 

The truth is, of course, that it is something very dif- 
ferent. It is the creation, often the painful creation, of 
the thinker’s mind; and if it is anything beyond a mere 
flash of intuition, it represents the resolute journey of the 
mind to a more or less clearly visioned goal. In the 
course of this journey, as a rule, many an inviting byway 
presents itself; but into none of these byways will the 
wise writer allow himself to be seduced; though he may 
promise himself that at some future time he will return 
to certain of them and follow them also for a while as 
he is now following his proper road. No piece of writing 
intended for others to read can be as random as the 
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vagrant wanderings likely to represent the total actual 
movements of the writer’s mind during the time of 
composition. Perfectly sincere writing, therefore, in the 
sense of writing that gives an entirely true picture of an 
author’s actual thought as he has worked, is not what 
anybody really wants. What we always want is the 
most effective record a writer can make of the thoughts 
which are to the purpose for the subject in hand. 

In all good writing there is a main aim, and one that 
is very obviously so; and in all good essays the main aim 
of the essayist, stated in the most general terms, is the 
entertainment of the reader. This does not mean that an 
essayist necessarily forbids himself the privilege of 
imparting to his readers information that they probably 
did not have before. Indeed, an essayist must have a 
positive genius for platitude if he can write half a dozen 
pages without giving at least a small bit of information 
to some of his readers. But when a writer inserts in his 
essay an item of extraneous information for no other 
reason than the fact that he has it and wants to get rid 
of it, or wants to get himself credited with having given 
it, the unfitness of the thing is felt even by readers to 
whom the information is more interesting than anything 
else in the paper. 

The information about social life in the England of his 
day incidentally conveyed by the eighteenth century 
Addison to the graduate student of history in the twen- 
tieth century, may be the only thing the student finds 
himself interested in when he studies the “Spectator” 
essays; but, naturally, Addison was not thinking of this 
student when he wrote, but of the English men and 
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women of his day who would buy or borrow the paper 
as it came out, not because they cared for any informa- 
tion it might contain, but because they were eager to see 
at whom or what the “Spectator” was laughing today. 

There remains to be mentioned only one other essential 
of the essay, as the term is here being used; a very 
important one, but the hardest of all to make clear, 
partly because the terms used to describe it are among 
the most ambiguous in language, and partly because the 
thing itself is as bodiless and intangible as it is significant. 
Its significance is obvious to all readers, though not to all 
equally obvious. 

This essential it is perhaps something of a misnomer 
to speak of as a separate and independent one, since it is 
really implied in the statement of the one we have just 
discussed. The essay, namely, must have style. That is 
to say, it must be written in a manner that represents 
something of a departure, in the interest of attractiveness, 
and under the stimulus of the writer’s genuine but 
directed emotions, from the dead level of literal and 
purely business-like assertion. 

Perhaps this formula may be objected to as making of 
style too self-conscious a thing. That matter has already 
been glanced at in the discussion of the preceding topic. 
Little more can be done here than to repeat, in somewhat 
different terms, what was said in that connection; but it 
is a matter so important, and one about which there is, 
among college students at least, so much misunderstand- 
ing, that the repetition may perhaps be thought not 
unwarrantable. 

No sustained style, then, in the sense in which the 
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term “‘style” is here being used, is possible if it is not also 
in a degree a self-conscious style. Or perhaps a better 
way to put it would be to say that no one can write long 
in a manner that departs in a noteworthy degree from 
the manner of plain and unemotional assertion, without 
being aware that he is doing so, or maintain a fair degree 
of harmony in that manner without taking at least a 
little pains in that direction; though no doubt many a 
writer is so little introspective, or so unfamiliar with the 
notions and the jargon of literary criticism that he would 
be very much surprised if told that when he writes he is 
constantly giving thought to his style. 

Of course, there are all degrees of self-consciousness in 
style, if it is not absurd to put itso. The highly sophisti- 
cated Gibbon gave far more deliberate and more nearly 
constant thought to his style, we may be sure, when he 
wrote his “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” than 
Bunyan did when he wrote “The Pilgrim’s Progress” ; 
and Gibbon very well knew what he was doing, and could 
have told us all about it; has, in fact, told us something 
about it in his “Memoirs of My Life and Writings.” For 
Gibbon was a conscious literary artist, knew that he was 
so, and had at his pen’s end all the terms of his art. 
Bunyan’s simpler and more spontaneous emotions needed 
far less nearly constant direction than Gibbon’s, we may 
be sure. But what they needed they got; for otherwise his 
famous book would be a chaos rather than the lucid and 
harmonious narrative that it is. When, out of a half 
dozen ways of putting a certain notion that suggested 
themselves to Gibbon, he finally made his selection, he 
must on many an occasion have been well aware that a 
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consideration of style chiefly, sometimes wholly, deter- ‘ 
mined his choice. 

Unless we suppose that Bunyan wrote by divine inspi- 
ration, putting down everything as it came into his head, 
we may be sure that over and over again alternative ways 
of saying a thing must have presented themselves, and 
that sometimes, at least, he must have been determined in 
his choice by considerations having to do with the total 
effect of the passage, and not merely with its meaning; 
must have been guided by his sense for the rhythm of 
neighboring sentences, for the balance of clauses, the 
proper weight of a certain phrase in a sentence. For 
little as one feels while reading the book that these things 
have been attended to, no one who has himself ever 
written anything can, if he stops to think, believe that 
they attend to themselves, with the happy results visible 
everywhere in “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


VII. SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE ESSAY AS TREATED 
IN THIS BOOK 


Summing up, now, our completed description of the 
essay in its essentials, we may say that it is a short piece 
of prose, expository in general character, literary rather 
than matter of fact or didactic, and necessarily, therefore, 
in a style that departs somewhat from the level of plain 
assertion. Any piece of writing that has all these char- 
acteristics may with strict propriety be called an essay. A 
piece that has certain of them, but not others, may 
always as a matter of historic fact have been called an 
essay; and there is no impropriety, and there may be 
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considerable advantage, in continuing to call it so, pro- 
vided only we remember that it is an essay in this 
somewhat loose historical sense merely. 

Doubtless this distinction will seem to the general 
reader a somewhat pedantic one, unnecessarily empha- 
sized; and from his point of view he is very likely right. 
Some such loose formula as this would probably satisfy 
him as a description of the essay; always supposing that 
he saw any need of having it described at all: a short 
piece of prose, agreeably written, and containing more 
or less of comment and reflection. For the general 
reader, even the cultivated general reader, who does not 
pause in his reading to analyze and classify, will feel no 
incongruity between the paper in the “Spectator” on the 
fan * and its uses, a true essay in the severest sense, and 
any one of the narrative de Coverley papers, say number 
three hundred and thirty-five, in which is given an account 
of Sir Roger at the theatre. Both are short, of notable 
literary flavor, and both take the reader agreeably far 
from the stress of his own workaday world, without ever 
seeming to leave the world of real men. 

But for the student who is himself going to try to 
write an essay the case is somewhat different. For him, 
the type can not be made too definite, so long as there is 
lawful warrant for all the limitations by means of which 
one attempts to make it definite. “Just what do you 
want?” Those words or some equivalent for them are 
probably more often heard by the teacher of English 
composition than any others. If the teacher is not a 
person of very great patierice, he finds it hard, often, to 
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repress his irritation at this foolish question. “As if I 
knew exactly what I wanted! As if I wanted exactly 
anything!’ the teacher may mentally exclaim, with some 
indignation or disgust. “As if the whole point of the 
assignment were not that it is your intelligence rather 
than mine that is to be allowed to play as freely and 
effectively as it can within the broad limits I have laid 
down!” 

Yet it is only fair to the pupil to admit that the fre- 
quency of the question, “Just what do you want?” rather 
suggests that it has its root in a real difficulty, and that 
it does not necessarily indicate the laziness of the student 
who asks it, or his inattention while the assignment was 
being announced. Even to the practised writer, the first 
contemplation of a subject is apt to seem like standing at 
the edge of an infinite wilderness where the heart sinks 
at the thought of the possibilities of going wrong that 
are lying here. He is likely to be the most effective 
teacher of composition who, when each assignment is 
announced, can make his students feel that if it is a 
wilderness into which they are about to plunge, it is a 
measured wilderness whose boundaries they can have no 
great difficulty in recognizing. 


VIII. ESSENTIAL SIMPLICITY OF THE ESSAY AS A FORM 


It will probably be evident from the account of the 
essay here given that it is not a literary form that involves 
an elaborate theory. For example, it is not for a moment 
to be compared in this respect with the short story, as 
this form has been described in recent years by the special 
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students who have given most attention to it; and 
described with full warrant of the facts, perhaps, in spite 
of the sharp censure bestowed upon them by some critics 
who base their criticism on general reading merely, or 
who take their contempt for the form or their dislike of it 
to be disproof of its existence. 

So little is there about the structure of the essay that 
is peculiar to it, that some readers may think it a mistake 
to speak of it as a form at all. That structure is depend- 
ent on a due regard for the ordinary principles of 
rhetoric; and further than that there is not much, univer- 
sal and essential to the form, that needs to be said at this 
point. Of course, the fact that an essay is a short piece 
of literary exposition involves more or less special 
application of some principles of rhetoric, and prescribes 
some limitations upon them. The essay is like the short 
story and the lyric in that its very brevity imposes certain 
requirements upon it; but departure from those require- 
ments is perhaps more expiable by countervailing merits 
in it than in either of these forms. 

On the other hand, the nature of the appeal which the 
essay makes, or more properly, the limitations of that 
appeal, give to some principles of rhetoric a rather more 
imperative application in the case of the essay than in 
that of the short story. The short story certainly appeals 
to a wider range of taste than does the essay; and the 
lyric probably does also. The appeal of the essay, if not 
exclusively to readers of considerable cultivation and 
rather critical taste, is very nearly so. A taste for the 
“Essays of Elia” or the “Roundabout Papers” is almost 
proof that its possessor, whatever other faults he may 
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have, is not quite one of the vulgar—intellectually, of 
course. Hence, a clear lapse from good taste in diction 
or phraseology that might not be noticed by one reader 
in a hundred when it occurred in a short story, might 
irritate almost every reader who came across it in an 
essay, and even repel some readers from all future work 
of the essayist. 

We may regret, incidentally, that the appeal of the essay 
should be thus limited ; but clearly the fault is not with the 
form, but with readers. It is a fault, though, which there 
is some reason to hope time and the diffusion of good taste 
through the medium of schools and colleges, and of books 
that are cheap only in price, is slowly removing; even 
though it is rather the fashion just now to lament that 
our schools and colleges are failing in about everything 
they undertake, and though there is no doubt, of course, 
that cheap books of high literary quality are very much 
more widely bought than read. It is, at any rate, a 
wholesome sign in any community when there is widely 
diffused through it a taste for that detached and impartial 
but not inane or supercilious contemplation of man’s life 
in the world, and of the things that touch it intimately, 
which makes up by far the largest part of that great body 
of literature in English belonging to the essay type. 


IX. A NON-ESSENTIAL BUT NOT INFREQUENT FEATURE OF 
THE ESSAY: DISCURSIVENESS 


There is one special peculiarity of structure that may 
characterize the essay concerning which something may 
properly be said here. It is not, indeed, a peculiarity that 
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all essays have; and for that reason no account was taken 
of it a moment ago, when a summary description of the 
essay was attempted; but it is so far from uncommon 
that the student of the essay needs to have its nature in 
mind from the beginning, and to recognize its legitimacy, 
under the proper circumstances. This is the quality of 
discursiveness. 

It is a fault in our teaching of rhetoric and compo- 
sition, in America, at least, that in our attempt to simplify 
things, and thus bring them within the grasp of very 
immature intelligences, we deal too much in sweeping 
universals. Perhaps, indeed, this purpose of simplifica- 
tion being so good, the fault is an almost unavoidable 
one, if we are to teach composition to persons of imma- 
ture intelligence; almost unavoidable, and therefore 
hardly a fault at all, but only the most available method 
of meeting a difficulty in this imperfect world. But even 
if that is the case, it is nevertheless unfortunate that so 
many teachers of composition do not themselves seem to 
realize that the principles which for pedagogical purposes 
they treat as universals, are not really such. If a dozen 
American college students were to be asked by their 
instructor in English composition to formulate their 
notion as to what was the most important requisite of all 
good writing, there is little doubt that the majority of 
them would, in varied language, of course, give expres- 
sion to essentially this : ““The fundamental requirement of 
all good writing is that the writer shall go straight to the 
point and say what he has to say in the fewest possible 
words.” 

Now, it is undeniably true that one of the very com- 
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monest faults in the writing of the unpractised and of 
learners is superfluity. A language may be likened to an 
enormous chest of tools. Unfamiliarity with those tools 
and their office causes one to make use of far more of 
them than are necessary, even when the task to be per- 
formed is a very simple one; and when the amateur 
artisan does by chance come upon the right tool, he is 
likely to use it so badly that it hardly seems the right one. 
Most people do use too many words, the work their words 
really are wanted to do being considered, until practice 
and study teach them better; a thing, of course, which 
never happens in the case of many of us. It is, there- 
fore, perhaps, the very commonest fault in language, 
writen or spoken, that our college students try to get at 
in the principle we have imagined them formulating. 
Unfortunately, the principle is perfectly useless to the 
learner, except that it serves, in a very small way, to 
remind him that there is a hard ideal. It amounts to 
saying to him: “use the right tools, and only the right 
ones”; when his whole trouble is that he does not know 
the right tools when he sees them! How can one say in 
the fewest possible words what one has to say, without 
knowing what those words are, to know which is to 
know everything as regards the business in hand, and to 
have no need of a formally expressed guiding principle? 
This, however, largely by the way. A fault with this 
principle which it is more clearly in order for us to notice 
here, is that it does not announce a universal principle of 
_ thetoric, as our students suppose it does. True, in that 
great mass of writing some of which we must all nowa- 
days do, the writing that represents the business side of 
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life, precision, compactness, brevity, 1s a prime virtue. 
Business is not a leisurely thing. It is impatient of leisure, 
and even when not brutally hurried, feels that it must 
affect to be so, like Chaucer’s worthy man of law, or jt 
will not get credit for being business at all. 

But there is another department of life where leisure 
is not of necessity taboo; and representative of this side 
of life, in part, is literature. It is, in fact, no more true 
that the shortest way of saying a thing is of necessity and 
for all purposes the best way, than it is that the shortest 
road between two towns is for all purposes the best road. 
Even granting that all the roads are equally good as 
roads, one might under some circumstances select this 
road, under others, that one. A teamster would very 
likely choose the shortest one, purely for business reasons; 
while the tourist with ample leisure would undoubtedly 
prefer the one that took him through the pleasantest 
country, or brought him near to the most famous places. 

Literature too, of course, has its moments of hurry, 
and then it is as impatient as business of anything that 
checks the right onward movement of the situation; but 
with literature these are only moments, not the habit of 
its being. When one sits down to read a piece of litera- 
ture, the question in one’s mind is, not, “how much 
ground can I get over in a given time,” but rather, “what 
is there on the ground over which I am to be taken.” 
Only those to whom literature is synonymous with the 
daily paper, the light magazine, and the rapid action 
novel, are at all times impatient of books in which the 
movement of the thought or of events is leisurely. 

Fortunate the reader who does not object to traveling 
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now and then with an author who takes him in slow 
progress over winding paths, which turn and cross per- 
petually, instead of hurrying him constantly, chapter by 
chapter, over “the shortest distance between two points,” 
and who is as obviously desirous that the journey shall be 
a pleasant one as that the end shall be reached! Unhappy 
that people into whose conception of good writing has 
been insinuated by its official teachers the notion that the 
universally best way of saying a thing is the shortest 
way, that in composition the supreme virtue is, always, 
to “go straight to the point, and say what you have to 
say in the fewest possible words.” Or rather, unhappy 
would it be if there were not always a great gap between 
official teaching and the practice of the taught—and of 
the official teachers too, for that matter, when they are 
not absolutely ferocious and pitiless pedants, even to the 
last degree of self-torture! 

This apparent digression from the matter in hand may 
seem to the reader an illustration, and a rather unfor- 
tunate one, of the doctrine it sets forth; unfortunate, 
because our proper business here ts business, not the 
leisurely delights of literature. But the essay is so purely 
a literary form, and in not a few of its most attractive 
moods runs so completely counter to some portions of 
current rhetorical doctrine,—as preached, not as prac- 
tised,—that if its case were not to be hopelessly preju- 
diced in the mind of the average student when his atten- 
tion was first directed to the peculiarity of which it is 
necessary now briefly to speak, some such explanation as 
here given seemed necessary. 

A privilege, then, which the essay claims more fre- 
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quently, perhaps, than any other form of literature, is 
that of being discursive; that is to say, of drifting from 
the point announced or implied in the title, and, in gen- 
eral, in the course of the discussion, of wandering from 
one point to another, as good talk may wander, in entire 
disregard for the laws of strict logical development. 

As already indicated, this discursiveness is not a nec- 
essary and universal characteristic of the essay. It is 
so far from being this that it may be said to be rather 
the exception than the rule, and even the somewhat rare 
exception in the essays that today find a place in our best 
periodical literature; so far, in this respect, has the essay 
taken color from the business-like character of the mate- 
rial along with which it is published; for even the short 
story, as it has developed in the magazine literature of 
the last forty years, is a business-like thing, in its careful 
avoidance of all that suggests leisure, its determined and 
straightforward march to the point at the very end, its 
curt dismissal of us when the business is finished; some- 
times even before it is finished, perhaps, as it seems to 
the reader who is not good at solving riddles. 

Not a little, indeed, of the discursive quality is to be 
found in those often charming essays, at their best among 
the most delightful in our literature, which from month 
to month, for a good many years, Mr. Howells published 
in the “Easy Chair” of Harper’s Magazine. But these 
admirable colloquies, in which the movement is certainly 

that of real talk, when the talkers are of unusual intel- 
lectual and social quality, and all the circumstances at- 
tending the conversation are fortunate, even though many 
of the speeches may seem too finely wrought for any- 
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thing but the pen of a very nice and practised artist to 
have fashioned them—these records of leisurely talk, half 
sad, half humorous, which glances at many things and 
pretends to settle none of them, are not typical of the 
present-day essay. 

It must not be supposed, of course, that discursiveness 
involves rhetorical incoherence. Discursiveness is not 
mere horseplay, a sheer defiance of the laws of sequence, 
with no other apparent object on the author’s part than 
to play tricks with the reader and get himself the poor 
credit of being considered a very devil of a fellow. This 
sort of thing has been done more than once in English 
literature, and even in very famous English literature; 
and while the ordinary reader is certainly repelled by 
defiant and pointless incoherence, even when found in 
the work of a man of genius, professional critics seem 
more than ready to forgive it in the case of men whose 
fame is established, and whose work belongs to the some- 
what distant past. Such critics, however, would probably 
be merciless to anything of the sort in a work belonging 
to their own day. But in true discursiveness there is 
no defiance of decent and profitable literary conventions, 
no pose of incoherence, such as, for example, everywhere 
defaces that most amateurish and overpraised of famous 
books, Swift’s “Tale of a Tub.” 


X. THE LAW OF DISCURSIVE WRITING IN THE ESSAY THAT 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 


In discursive writing, however, the law of the whole 
is not that of logical sequence; in it, the purpose is not 
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to develop one single topic only, in an orderly way, to 
a definite conclusion. There may be, indeed, and there 
usually is, some dominating topic to which the writer 
recurs as often as he realizes himself to be in danger of 
drifting too far away from it; but the principle which 
chiefly prevails in discourse of this kind is that of the 
association of ideas. 

The model for such writing is furnished by good talk 
in which the talkers drift from one topic to another, as 
usually happens when the talk is free and the talkers are 
sympathetic with one another; sympathetic temperament- 
ally and in general, not necessarily, and indeed not prob- 
ably, too much alike in their views on the topics discussed. 
Any one who has ever listened to a conversation between 
two or more good talkers, under favoring circumstances, _ 
knows how the talk drifts on and on, one topic or one 
remark suggesting another topic, until who knows how 
many topics have been glanced at, and some of them 
discussed before the evening is over; the evening, since, 
for the most part it is only after the business of the day 
is done that such talk is possible, in America, at least; 
the talkers and the listeners being alike persons who on 
that day, and on all their days, have had their abundant 
share in that business. 

Most persons, probably, can recall occasions on which 
they have been the fortunate listeners to such a conversa- 
tion, if not the still more fortunate partakers init; and they 
will, perhaps, further recall that there was never any 
sense of incoherence in their minds as the tide of talk 
moved on. For the moment, to be sure, you may at 
some point have been puzzled to see how the topic of 
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B’s remark can have been suggested to him by what A 
has just said, or by anything at all in the evening’s talk. 
But the mystery is sure to be cleared up presently ; unless, 
indeed, the connection is equally a mystery to B himself. 
In that case, however, the requirements of perfect rhe- 
torical sequence are met by some such preface as this 
from B: 

“TI don’t know why that remark of yours a moment 
ago about made me think of ; but it did, and 
I have been wondering ever since,” and so on. 

That is to say, in true discursiveness the disregard of 
logical sequence does not at all involve disregard of 
thetorical sequence. In the perfect application of the 
discursive method, we follow the course of the writer’s 
thought at every moment. We share with him the secret 
of all its transitions; or when that secret remains one 
even to him, we join with him in wonderment at its 
oddity, and with him simply accept it as a fact which 
we can parallel with a thousand experiences of our own, 
similar, yet not so similar as to deprive us of this pleasant 
sense of oddity. We go along with the author, in short, 
at every instant. Gentleman that he is, he makes us 
enjoy the hospitality of his mind as he might make us 
enjoy the hospitality of his home, were he to invite us 
to it—that everyday hospitality which is the pleasantest 
of all, since in it there is no hint of company manners 
on the part of our host, nor of an expectation of such 
manners from us, no suggestion of trouble taken by the 
household on our account. 

It may do no harm to remark here the possibly obvious 
fact that not all discursive writing is equally discursive, 
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The discursiveness of such a conversation as just referred 
to represents the extreme form, commoner in talk than 
in writing, and commonest in long consecutive perform- 
ances, semi-narrative, semi-essay, so to speak, as regards 
the general nature of the material in them, like the 
“Breakfast-Table” books of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Even in so extremely discursive an essay as Lamb’s “Old 
China,” there is some pretense of a constant though faint 
recollection of the subject announced by the title, con- 
veyed to us, chiefly, at the end, by the return to it there, 
after long though delightful wandering from it. Some- 
times the discursiveness takes the form of a very leisurely 
approach to the topic, or of several such approaches, each 
of which is carried to the point of contact with the topic 
indicated by the title, and is then abandoned for another 
and similar preliminary journey, until, sometimes, when 
considerably more than half the paper is past, we have 
viewed the subject from many angles, though there re- 
mains but comparatively little time in which to grapple 
with it. Even to this, when it is well done, there will 
be no objection on the part of the reader of good taste, 
who measures literature by the total impression he gets 
from it, rather than by mechanically formulated and 
often wholly inapplicable rules. 

It may also, perhaps, be as well to admit here that just 
as no author, however scholarly and careful, writes a 
style at all moments in diction and phraseology so good 
as to lie beyond the censure of shrewd critics on a reso- 
lute hunt for faults, so no author who writes much in 
the discursive style can hope to carry his readers with 
him at every point in his wanderings, no matter how 
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devious those wanderings are. In writing it is far less 
easy to do this than it is in talk; as, indeed, it is less 
easy to do most things, except those that involve close 
consecutive thinking, and therefore imply on the part of 
those addressed the need of an opportunity to study the 
thing said, sometimes long and patiently, exactly as it 
was said. For in the case of conversation, the intonation 
of the voice, inflection, the play of features, the expres- 
sion in the eye, gesture, and mere bodily presence, all 
obviously help to keep ambiguity down to the lowest 
terms. But in good discursive writing the lapses from 
perfect rhetorical coherence are unintended, and are com- 
paratively rare and inconspicuous, just as the lapses from 
grammar or the best idiom of his time are so in the work 
of any prose master. 


XI. THE IDEA THAT DISCURSIVE WRITING IS EASY AN 
ILLUSION 


The young student is likely to think that discursive 
writing is a great deal easier to do successfully than 
writing that calls for careful attention to sequence—log- 
ical, temporal, or spatial. But this is an illusion; an 
illusion due largely to the fact that good writing of this 
sort looks more like talk than anything else in the way 
of print that he comes into contact with; and to the 
ordinary young person, talking seems as natural and easy 
as writing seems artificial and difficult. To his first view, 
too, there appears to be no plan behind the discursive 
writing of Charles Lamb or Montaigne,—if he is a col- 
lege student, the latter will not be impossibly out of his 
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range,—and the plan is the great bugbear of young 
writers. But of course the essays of Montaigne and 
Lamb are not planless. They are as truly thought out 
and, as already noted, as consecutive, as writing of amore 
commonplace sort. The principle of order which some 
of them obey is merely a different one, that is all. 

Or no, not quite all, either. It is not only a different 
principle, but one more difficult to understand, and hence, 
of course, to follow; perhaps one ought to say, so dif- 
ferent from the rhetorical law that the young student is 
ordinarily taught he must try to respect, that it seems 
to him more difficult than it really is, so that only consid- 
erable experience and considerable maturity of mind make 
it look something like a real law of orderly development. 
Only with this arrival at some degree of intellectual 
maturity does it cease to be merely that delightful law 
of haphazard, under the terms of which the student 
thinks himself free to put down anything within the 
limits of decency that comes into his head. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ESSAYIST TYPE OF MIND 


I. NOT A NARROWLY LIMITED TYPE 


CAN one, except in the most general terms, say what 
traits of mind are necessary to the making of a successful 
essayist? That he must be intelligent is obvious; and 
equally obvious is it that he must have a good command 
of language. But are there more specific traits that 
mark him? Certainly, a first glance at the history of 
the English essay would lead one to say that the men 
who figure most conspicuously in it were men of about 
as great a variety as can be found within the limits of 
human nature. Bacon, Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Thack- 
eray, Stevenson, George William Curtis, Charles Dudley 
Warner,—how great is the variety of mind and character 
suggested by these names! But of course if it had been 
otherwise, the essay could not have had the noble history 
that it has, through more than three hundred years. 
Monotonous similarity in the individual works that be- 
long to the same literary type is intolerable; and, nat- 
urally, nothing but work that approximated monotonous 
similarity could be expected from sincere writers who 
were very much alike. This is particularly true of the 
essay, which almost more than any other literary form 
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represents a frank literary capitalization, so to speak, of 
the author’s personality. The essay is a revelation, within 
conventional literary limits, of the author’s intellectual 
temper and makeup, or it is nothing. 

English essay literature is, in fact, almost as far from 
being a monotonous body of work as English poetry or 
the English novel. Nevertheless, it may with propriety 
be said concerning the art of the essay as we know it 
today, that a fair degree of success in it is not likely to 
be attained except by those who have in a rather marked 
measure certain traits of character, mental and moral. 
A man’s mental and moral makeup, however, is such a 
complicated affair that the resemblance of two men in 
even half a dozen important respects does not necessarily 
imply a very conspicuous resemblance in the totality of 
their character. Their few important points of resem- 
blance may be so deeply buried under dissimilarities of 
greater or less importance that the ordinary observer 
might never discover them at all, and even fairly shrewd 
analysis might get a very imperfect apprehension of them. 


Il. A NOTABLE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MONTAIGNE AND 
BACON 


We must note, too, that among the great essayists of 
the past there may have been some who were essayists 
by chance, so to speak. In history, it is true, one can 
never say with anything even remotely approaching cer- 
tainty what might have been in a given instance, if the 
circumstances had in this way and that been different 
from what they were; for that realization of character 
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in events which we call history, is the resultant of too 
many forces for us to do more than guess what the total 
interaction would have been, had the combination of 
forces been different from what it was. 

Still, no one, probably, who is somewhat acquainted 
with Montaigne can doubt that Montaigne would have 
been an essayist in any fairly civilized age, any age in 
which even moderate attention was given to things liter- 
ary. He is credited by Mr. Saintsbury, in the article 
“Montaigne” in the ninth edition of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” perhaps extravagantly, not merely with hav- 
ing perfected the form, but also with having actually 
created it. Certainly, one feels that his expression of his 
whole mind—it seems very nearly that, at least—in that 
informal, even-tempered body of comment on men and 
things which we know as Montaigne’s “Essays,” was as 
nearly compelled by the author’s character, and therefore 
inevitable, as anything in all literary history. Had he 
lived in our own day, the time spirit would have modified 
him, of course; but it would not have mastered him. 
A great essayist he would still almost certainly have been; 
for by the temper of his mind and the fundamental traits 
of his intellect, he is the ideal essayist. 

Regarding Francis Bacon, on the other hand, and his 
“Essays,” one’s feeling must be very different. There 
is hardly another work in all literature that is more un- 
expected, if one may put it so. The very notion of such 
a book fits strangely into that conception of Bacon which 
we form on approaching him from all other angles. One 
wonders how this extraordinary man can have thought 
such a thing worth while. Not, to be sure, that we our- 
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selves doubt that it was well worth while; but we should 
have supposed that he would. However, Bacon’s career 
is one of surprises to any student of it, even to the most 
friendly student. Perhaps, having taken all knowledge 
to be his province, he remembered that the wisdom of 
every day life is one of its divisions; and therefore, as 
almost the first step in his arrogation of lordship over 
that wide dominion, he conceived it his business to ad- 
dress men on those topics that interest them merely as 
men, in the nearest approach he could make to a manner 
sufficiently simple to be understood by all who could read. 

It must be admitted, too, that it is the mere fact of 
his thinking such work worth while, not the substance 
and manner of the essays themselves, that we find sur- 
prising. As regards their substance, the emphasis that 
everywhere in them falls upon the most purely secular 
side of life is precisely what we should have expected, 
in the light of his personal career and the eminently 
secular character of his scientific aspirations. For there 
has lived no franker utilitarian of the old-fashioned sort 
that made no attempt either to conceal its real nature 
under a robe of ideality, or to modify what many people 
regard as its somewhat forbidding materialism, or at 
least believe themselves so to regard it, by a strain of 
real idealism. 

As regards the manner of these essays, too, while it 
is not unaffected by the peculiar literary ornamentation 
then in vogue, yet the total effect is that of something 
impersonal, non-human. One nowhere feels the presence 
of any man behind these unimpassioned and sensible 
ideas, any more than one feels such presence behind a 
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well-reasoned geometrical demonstration. The essays 
seem an institutional literature, an accretion representing 
the wisdom of a race, a way of thinking about common 
matters, rather than that product resulting from the free 
play of a single mind hovering in its movement some- 
where between wisdom and whimsicality, which we think 
of as typifying the ordinary essay. Certainly, one can 
not think of Bacon as an essayist by native temper of 
mind, a man who, like Montaigne, must have invented 
this method of expressing himself if he had not known 
of its existence. Rather, we must think of his essays 
as a gift that we owe to a singular and somewhat enig- 
matical chance, a piece of good luck that we had no 
reasonable ground to expect. 


Ill, THE ESSAYIST MUST BE A SPONTANEOUSLY OBSERVANT 
PERSON 


What, then, are some of the important characteristics 
of the essayist’s type of mind, so far as there can be 
said to be such a type? In the first place, it might be 
said, he must have what we may call the gift of spon- 
taneous observation. The term is not, perhaps, a very 
happy one, and it calls for a little explanation. 

It is perfectly obvious that any one who hopes to do 
much in fiction must have the habit of almost constant 
close attention to the human life amid which he moves. 
For the chief theme of fiction is man in the concrete ; 
and the writer who is not continually seeing man in the 
concrete can clearly not hope to be very successful in 
realizing him in the concrete. It is possibly true, too, 
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that as a general rule there is in fiction some presumption 
against an author’s characters being altogether successful 
in their make-up, if there is not in them a good deal that 
is there by reason of rather recent observation. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the practised novelist 
or story writer finds it necessary to keep his eyes open 
constantly for new material. His best work is often that 
which represents close and conscientious observation 
made for the purpose of doing this work. 

Now, the essayist, whose theme is the abstract, needs 
for the best results material that has ripened in his mind, 
as it were, or, to change the figure, material that has long 
been at home there; so long, in fact, that it does not seem 
a mere possession, which effort made for business pur- 
poses has given him, but rather has the air of being an 
inalienable part of the writer himself. For the essayist’s 
real material is not immediate experiences, which are of 
necessity concrete, but thoughts about experiences, gen- 
eralizations, estimates, valuations. These thoughts must 
for the finest work seem, not hasty generalizations about 
fresh matters, but matured convictions, the expression of 
a more or less marked way of looking at things, a prod- 
uct of the instinctive and dispassionate observation that 
has been a habit of the essayist’s whole life, something 
that suggests a temper of mind rather than special ob- 
servation conscientiously performed for the purpose of 
achieving a literary task. 

After all, though, it is probably true that practically 
every person who is of normal intelligence observes 
enough to afford him ample material as an essayist, so 
far as mere quantity of facts observed is concerned. 
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Even the man whom we think of as retired within him- 
self, the brooding, meditative person, sees vastly more 
facts of one kind and another than any writer ever has 
occasion to make use of, either by way of plain record, 
or as the basis of work more or less imaginative in char- 
acter. It is well known that even persons under the 
influence of the most powerful emotions observe the most 
incongruous and the pettiest facts, and are often able to 
recall them long afterwards. A function of the mind 
is to observe, and observe it will, under almost any cir- 
cumstances. In other words, a very large measure of 
what we have called the gift of spontaneous observation 
is inevitably incidental to being alive and conscious. 

But the mind of the essayist must not be one that is 
satisfied with the fleeting and random impressions that are 
almost all that spontaneous observation gives to most per- 
sons, outside the field of business and the practical con- 
cerns of life. It must also be one which, in presence of 
the every-day facts of life, is not completely at the mercy 
of this fleeting and random observation, as are the minds 
of most persons when their personal interests are not 
obviously in question. On the contrary, the essayist must 
have the habit of sustained observation, in a degree only 
less than the man of science in his laboratory or the 
business man in his office. 

Not, of course, that the essayist needs to be unbrokenly 
observant in this manner. The wise scientific man is not 
always in his laboratory, the business man is not always 
in his office ; and even the essayist’s mind must sometimes 
follow the same random course that the minds of most 
persons take outside of business hours. Still, since writ- 
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ing essays is very rarely, perhaps never, the absolute 
business of the essayist, as banking is the business of the 
banker, and scientific investigation the business of the 
man of science, and as the seeing and the thinking that 
make the essayist an essayist are usually done in the in- 
tervals of some more exigent occupation, the essayist’s 
mind is perhaps less often operating in a purely random 
way than that of most other persons. Something of the 
rest and satisfaction that others get from the practice 
of allowing their minds to wander freely over the surface 
of the varied and disconnected facts that common ex- 
perience offers them, the essayist gets out of looking a 
little below the surface of certain bits among these facts 
which his interest and bent selects. 

For the man who does not get a good deal of pleasure 
out of being an essayist will never be a successful one. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that many a man and 
many a woman who has in high degree the gift and the 
habit here being described, never publishes any essays, 
and it may be never even writes any. But of course 
other qualifications than the habit of sustained observa- 
tion exercised on selected portions of one’s commonplace 
every-day experiences, are necessary to the making of an 
essayist; and of course, too, very few persons ever make 
visible use of any great variety among the gifts with 
which they are endowed, or even discover that the capaci- 
ties with which they have all their lives been familiar are 
really gifts at all. 
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IV. THE ESSAYIST MUST BE A REFLECTIVE PERSON 


But the essayist, too, must have a mind that is not 
satisfied with the mere picture or the succession of pic- 
tures given him by his habit of sustained spontaneous 
attention to the common facts of life. The essay is not 
primarily a body of observation, a record of things seen 
and heard. It is primarily a body of reflections; and 
the observation is important only as furnishing the nec- 
essary basis for these reflections. By habit of mind, 
therefore, the essayist must be a reflective person. His 
impulse to generalize the results of his observations made 
in the course of his every-day experience, must be im- 
perative. 

But the generalizations to which he is thus led by 
strong bent of mind, must not be such as are constructed 
in the interest of clearness, exactness, system, in a word, 
of the understanding. Rather, they must be such as are 
made in the interest of appreciation, enjoyment, the es- 
thetic side of life. Generalizations of the first sort be- 
long to the field of didacticism, and if they deal with 
material somewhat beyond the range of the ordinary 
man’s every-day experience, to the observation of which 
some special training has been required, we speak of 
them as scientific generalizations; not meaning, neces- 
sarily, to stamp them as true, but desiring merely to 
indicate that they represent attempts at the exact and 
literal statement of the truth. 

Science and didacticism, it will be noted, dislike ap- 
proximations, and they do not tolerate hyperbole. They 
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aim at certainty as to substance, precision as to state- 
ment. When their generalizations do take the form of 
approximations or of merely tentative affirmations, they 
are careful to notify us of the fact; and of course, from 
the lips of science or didacticism, generalizations of this 
sort are a confession of partial failure. Knowing that 
when we go to them we expect exact guidance, they feel 
in honor bound to give it to us, or when they can not 
do that, to let us know they can not, giving us what 
they have, with due warning of the fact that to accept 
it for anything more than something tentative or an 
approximation, may get us into serious trouble. But the 
generalizations that the essayist makes are of an alto- 
gether different kind, even though in form they may be 
identical with those belonging to the region of precise 
literal statement. The essayist’s generalizations are ap- 
proximations only, for the most part, at least. They 
formulate tendencies, announce probabilities, while using, 
often, the sweeping language of unlimited universals; 
and they are therefore apt to involve something of 
hyperbole. 

“Man was made to mourn,” sang Burns; and in doing 
so, he made literature which moves us, even though all 
sorts of doubts and questions arise in our minds as we 
read it. “Man is a biped mammal of the genus Homo,” 
is the not particularly inspiring yet unqualifiedly true 
pronouncement of the man of science, attempting a sys- 
tematic view of life as it reveals itself on the earth. 
Thus the methods of literature and science are very dif- 
ferent; yet both are the servants of human life. 

The difference here set forth constitutes a very impor- 
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tant part of the difference between science and literature. 
Now and then it happens that a mind of considerable 
power in one of these directions is unable to keep before 
it any realizing sense of the fact that there are these two 
ways of thinking, each of them legitimate when it plainly 
announces itself for what it is; plainly, though not al- 
ways formally. Only the most hopelessly literal minded 
of human beings is irritated at the essayist’s sweeping 
universals which will not stand the same sort of tests 
that a proposition in geometry can meet. He who can 
not tolerate even well wrought hyperbole, because it is 
a departure from the exact truth, can of course have no 
patience with the essay; for hyperbole belongs to the 
very soul of the essay, as, indeed, it does in a degree 
to that of all literature. 

The essayist knows very well that the generalizations 
by means of which he tries to set forth entertainingly 
his sense of a certain more or less pronounced tendency 
in the conduct of men under given conditions, must have 
sufficient sweep to strike the imagination of the reader, 
and must not in statement be so weighted down with 
limitations and exceptions that the reader is in danger 
of getting lost in these; and he knows, further, that no 
matter how numerous and easily obvious the exceptions 
to his generalizations may be, if he can strike the reader’s 
imagination with a sense of the fact that these generali- 
zations do indicate real tendencies, his instinctive sense 
for the habits and the necessities of common speech will 
enable the reader to make the necessary subtractions and 
allowances, unless he is a singularly dull person indeed, 
or a distressingly one-sided one. 
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The habit, then, of generalizing one’s observations of 
every-day life, the necessary direction that reflection 
takes, is an imperative habit of the essayist’s mind. As 
these generalizations do not,constitute steps in an attempt 
to set forth an orderly system of objective truth, but 
may represent the different feelings aroused in the essay- 
ist’s mind by contemplation of essentially the same body 
of facts from different points of departure or as seen 
in different moods, they are clearly under no obligation 
to be self-consistent, as are the generalizations in a piece 
of work representative of the didactic or the scientific 
attitude. 

Contradictory propositions may in literature both be 
true, as literature seeks to give the truth. Reflecting 
today upon a mean act committed by one from whom 
such a thing was least to be expected, and led by his 
temporary intellectual excitement to recall other some- 
what similar incidents of which he may recently have 
been the witness, the essayist makes a generalization, and 
with ample wealth of detail and illustration works it out, 
mentally, at least, if not on paper; a generalization, it 
may be, running something like one of these: “how thin 
the veneer of civilization and decency is, in even the 
best of us”; or, “how the beast will show itself now and 
then, even in a good man when he is off his guard.” 

With precisely the same incident for his point of de- 
parture, however, the essayist may in a different mood 
work out some such idea as this, and with equal pro- 
priety: “how wide is the gulf that one sees the intangible 
forces of civilization to have wrought, when one reflects 
that what is now an astonishingly exceptional incident 
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in the life of such a man, would have passed unnoted 
as a matter of course among his ancestors fifteen hun- 
dred years ago.” 

Whatever generalization the essayist is led to make, 
in short, under the stimulus of recent experience, and 
guided by his present mood, the complex facts of life 
will abundantly bear him out, without any straining of 
the evidence. But the essayist will not be deterred by 
this consideration from acting on his strong impulse to 
generalize his experience. For he is well aware that his 
generalizations are not scientific formulas stating the in- 
variable law for all cases of a certain kind, but literary 
approximations by means of which the mind is made to 
realize vividly this or that interesting aspect of experi- 
ence; he knows that truth is manifold, and that it some- 
times takes strange forms; and above all, he thus 
generalizes because for him to do so, given his temper 
of mind, is for him to dispose of experience in the man- 
ner that is for him most natural. 


V. THE TYPICAL ESSAYIST NOT A REFORMER 


This fact suggests the next characteristic of the essay- 
ist’s mind that we have to note; a characteristic which 
it will be difficult to state without doing the essayist some 
injustice, perhaps, and, in particular, without making this 
type of mind seem almost repulsive to many worthy 
people. 

When we say that the essayist disposes of experience 
by generalizing it, we practically say that the primary 
demand of his mind is for thought, not for action. In 
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general, therefore, the essayist’s type of mind is not likely 
to be that of the reformer. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who was in temper of mind a typical essayist, is a good 
example to note in this connection. It is well known 
how deeply grieved some of his antislavery friends were 
because he would not join himself with them in the at- 
tempt actively to forward their cause; a cause in which, 
they felt, his ancestry, his environment and associates, his 
notable kindliness of nature, and his actual dislike of 
slavery, should have made him, not a reluctant follower 
merely, but a peculiarly ardent leader.* 

But ardency in the championship of any set cause 
whose purpose was some definite single achievement, was 
not for Dr. Holmes. The world as a spectacle interested 
him too much. It threw out too many appeals to his 
insatiable intellectual curiosity for him to be willing, at 
the urgency of his reforming friends, to forgo his im- 
pulse to gratify that curiosity in perfect freedom, merely 
that he might become a feeble and ineffective aider and 
abetter of some particular course of action against sla- 
very; which was all in this way that he could have been, 
the general cast of his mind being what it was. 

So much are we in the habit of crying up action, and 
of emphasizing it at the expense of everything else, that 
this account of the matter, one may fear, is in danger 
of doing great injustice to the character of Dr. Holmes, 
in the minds of some possible readers of this book. Dr. 


1See John T. Morse’s “Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,” I, 205-303, for his letter to James Russell Lowell, who had 
evidently rebuked him for indifference to various causes, among 
them the antislavery cause. “Let me try to improve and please my 
fellow-men after my own fashion at present,” he writes, p. 302. 
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Holmes was, in fact, no careless Gallio. The essayist 
never is that, except in the judgment of people who do 
not think discriminatingly. So far from caring for none 
of those things, the essayist has exactly the opposite fault, 
—if it be a fault, as few persons, it is to be hoped, would 
admit it to be,—that of caring a good deal for all the 
things that in any way touch human life and destiny. It 
is rather the strenuous man of action who devotes himself 
to a single line of effort, or a few lines, whether selfish 
or philanthropic, against whom may justly be brought the 
charge that he cares for none of those things, for noth- 
ing, in fact, aside from his one interest or the few inter- 
ests to which he gives his life. He is far more likely 
than our friend the essayist to show himself cruelly in- 
hospitable to ninety-nine out of a hundred among the 
very varied claims that life makes upon us all. Even 
the organization and conduct of vast business enterprises, 
the pushing through parliaments and congresses of useful 
legislation, and the doing of wise works to benefit the 
poor and the otherwise unfortunate—even these do not 
constitute the whole vast area of worthy human endeavor! 
It is, after all, men’s minds that need humanizing, civi- 
lizing, far more than their laws, their cities, and their 
plains. “They put their shoulders to no wheel, risk them- 
selves in no great causes,” once wrote an old man who 
had burned his own candle low in a long life of action 
directed largely by the enthusiasm of reform; speaking 
of college professors, and seeking to dissuade his nephew, 
who had just entered Harvard, from becoming one of 
this inactive and unprofitable class. 

So it must necessarily be with reformers, probably: 
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that enthusiasm for definite achievement, that volcanic 
desire to make the right things happen, without which 
they would not be reformers, blinds them to the possibili- 
ties of worthy accomplishment, in lines not clearly those 
of reformatory action, or even of immediate action at 
all. It is possible that in the long run Dr. Holmes did 
quite as much to promote the well-being of man as even 
the heaviest handed of those who helped to strike down 
slavery. 

It may be admitted that our natural admiration for 
heroism, and in some degree our mere interest in a fight, 
is likely to make the militant reformer a more thrillingly 
interesting figure than the quiet man of letters who re- 
fuses to put his shoulder to all the wheels which different 
friends of his would like to see it put to. But at least 
those who are neither reformers nor men of letters should 
recognize the fact that each is a natural, a wholesome, 
and in any society trying to get itself completely civilized, 
a necessary human type. 

The essayist, then, is a person of the contemplative 
rather than of the so-called practical cast of mind. His 
delight is to watch the infinitely varied human procession 
on its long march through time. He is not indifferent 
to such questions as these: whence has this procession 
come? is it going in the right direction? what is there 
at the end of it? Yet these are not for him the main 
considerations. He is usually, to be sure, a rather more 
liberal minded person than his friend, the man of action, 
so-called, and is quite willing that for some these should 
be the main, or even the only questions; for a considerable 
part of his joy lies in the infinite human variety that is 
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forever revealing itself to his unoffended eyes. But like 
the sensible small boy at the circus parade, he finds his 
chief pleasure in the contemplation each moment of the 
marvels that unfold themselves in that part of the pro- 
cession which is then passing before his eyes, not con- 
cerning himself too much with what lies at either end! 

Not all essayists, of course, are calm, even tempered, 
serenely philosophical. The essay reveals itself in many 
moods; it is as varied in its range of emotions as all 
human life. Probably the great majority of essays ex- 
press a considerable degree of placid content with things 
as they are, even when the view that they give us of 
things as they are is a sombre view. But even when the 
form of expression indicates anything but the placid 
mind, even when it reveals extreme disgust rather than 
philosophic content, one easily sees that the scolding 
is being done by a man who scolds because in scolding 
is his delight, and not because he has any definite plans 
for mending matters, plans which he expects that any- 
body will try to act upon, least of all himself. For 
though he is sometimes even rather fond of suggesting 
such plans, he always does so with a very obvious sense 
of serene irresponsibility, well knowing that practical men 
will never condescend to accept any suggestion made by 
a mere literary fellow, and that the only chance his 
suggestions have of ever getting themselves embodied in 
the world of actual fact is through the slow movement 
of humanity towards them, the goal he had proposed 
being at last reached unsensationally, if at all, in the long 
lapse of time, when, perhaps, he has himself been for 
ages dead and forgotten! 
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However, the essayist’s very discontent with things as 
they are, one as a rule finds to be in reality deep satis- 
faction with them because they so gloriously justify all 
his bad temper, his denunciations and assaults. Hazlitt, 
for example, was a good instance of the essayist whose 
contemplation of the world was apt to take the form of 
cantankerousness; but the cantankerousness is only skin 
deep. Hazlitt rejoiced at the opportunity to hit hard 
the absurdities and the evils that thrust themselves upon 
his attention; but he evidently rejoiced hardly less that 
they remained as robustly absurd and evil after he had 
hit them as they were before. If his blows had produced 
any notable improvement in the persons or things hit, 
we may be quite sure that he would have been both 
astonished and disgusted at their thus revealing them- 
selves as less hopelessly and incurably bad than he be- 
lieved they had given him warrant for supposing them 
to be. 

Carlyle, on the other hand, was no true essayist. He 
took himself too seriously. He has often been likened 
to the Hebrew prophets; and undoubtedly he would him- 
self have approved the comparison—unless out of sheer 
perversity he had denounced it. He hated many things, 
and when he hit them he would gladly in so doing have 
either mended them or destroyed them. Not that he 
was any more sincere than Hazlitt; the student who 
knows both men equally well could hardly concede any 
such claim in his behalf. What can be sincerer than the 
man who scolds merely because he must? Does he scold 
entertainingly and worthily, is really the only question 
we need to ask about the essayist who scolds. Undoubt- 
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edly, too, the habit of scolding at things became so strong 
upon Carlyle at last, that he scolded merely out of habit, 
scolded because that had come to be his one natural 
manner of expressing himself; scolded, sometimes, when 
he felt no dispraise, sometimes, perhaps, even when it 
was in his heart to praise. But at the root of Carlyle’s 
habit of scolding was a deadly determination akin to that 
which actuated Voltaire in his long war against the 
Roman Catholic church; though he had not Voltaire’s 
clear vision, and it was therefore against no such defi- 
nitely conceived adversary that his attacks were made. 

Nevertheless, Carlyle, like Voltaire, was murderously 
disposed in his assaults on the evil one. Had he suc- 
ceeded in laying his enemy at his feet, he could never 
have said, as Hazlitt might have done: “After all, you 
are only doing your kind, like all the rest of us. I did 
well to be angry with you. But go in peace, now, and 
continue to make the world interesting, and justify all 
the hard things I have so long been saying about you. 
Perhaps we shall gradually get the better of you, without 
doing you any violence, when we are somehow able to 
dispense with the advantages that you have long unde- 
signedly conferred upon us by preventing us from falling 
into a condition of tedious and futile goodness.” 

In a word, then, a very important requisite in the 
make-up of the essayist is the philosophic habit of mind, 
the disposition to find one’s keenest satisfaction in con- 
templation, in ideas rather than in action. If, as hinted 
before, this is likely to be a sufficient condemnation of 
him, in the minds of many worthy people, who do not 
approve of a man’s setting himself apart from the great 
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currents of life, which are currents of action, and who 
find something unworthy and even base in the attempt 
to do so, one may as a final reply remind them that if the 
great essayists of our literature have not as a rule been 
aggressively active men, they have certainly not, as a 
class, been neglectful of the homely duties that lay near 
their hands, and that it is a feature of the intellectual 
disposition much more than a thoroughgoing habit of 
conduct that we are here noting. 


VI. YET THE ESSAYIST MUST HAVE A KEEN SENSE FOR 
VALUES, SYMPATHETIC POWER. 


The essayist, again, must have a keen sense for values, 
capacity to feel, sympathetic power; though these, of 
course, are qualities that it is not easy for any sort of 
writer to dispense with, unless it be the purely didactic 
writer. Still, it is perhaps true that the hardness and 
glitter of sheer intellectualism, or of an estheticism that 
keeps itself proudly remote from the contaminating touch 
of the common, is more quickly destructive of the spirit 
in which the essay lives than it is in the case of any 
other literary form. The essay is intimate and friendly, 
or it is nothing. Even when it indulges in ridicule,—as 
of course it constantly does,—it is not the merciless and 
inhuman ridicule of Swift, who was no essayist; not the 
ridicule of the harsh judge who will not tolerate any 
suggestion that there is a community of nature between 
himself and his humiliated prisoner and victim. It is, 
rather, that infinitely humaner and pleasanter ridicule 
which indeed takes manifold forms, but the very breath 
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of whose being is an assumption of universal kinship 
among men that gives to the language of banter and 
raillery nearly all its point and force. 

In particular, the essayist must have some considerable 
measure of instinctive capacity to adjust what we may 
speak of as in a measure the rival claims of the two 
great literary moods, the humorous and the pathetic. A 
laugh in the wrong place, or a laugh too prolonged, is 
one of the most disagreeable of literary, as it is of social 
offenses, and likely to get the laugher the credit of being 
either a boor or a fool; while a misplacing of the pa- 
thetic stress or an overworking of it, if it is a less com- 
mon form which the violation of decorum takes in present- 
day society and literature, is apt to be still more quickly 
destructive of one’s reputation for manliness and good 
sense, among those who write and speak the English 
tongue. 

In other words, and perhaps somewhat more precisely 
still, to know when to smile, and how to smile so that 
your readers will smile with you; and to be able, under 
the appropriate circumstances, to make a more or less 
poignant appeal to our sense of the pathos at the heart 
of all things, and to do this without ever having recourse 
to the cheap advice of tears deliberately calculated and 
planned, which nowadays are felt to be the property of 
the melodrama and the movie—to know these things is 
to know among the most necessary lessons that the mod- 
ern art of the essay has to teach. He who has not the 
capacity to learn these lessons quickly and unforgettably 
will never be an essayist. 

For we have to remember constantly that the essay 
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addresses a somewhat more exacting audience than most 
other forms of literature, an audience easily and perma- 
nently repelled by anything that looks like either horse- 
play or claptrap. 

This must not be taken to mean, however, that it lacks 
virility and robustness, and that those who may be 
counted on to read it are similarly deficient. As regards 
these matters of virility and robustness, it does not differ 
from other forms of worthy literature. It exists in many 
varieties, and some of those varieties do not please all 
readers of the essay, just as some types of lyric do not 
please all readers of poetry, or as some types of novel 
do not please all readers of fiction. But nowhere among 
readers of the essay is there likely to be found any tolera- 
tion for the cheap and vulgar, or for the lachrymosely 
sentimental. 


VII. THE ESSAYIST UNOBTRUSIVELY AND INOFFENSIVELY 
AN EGOTIST 


Only one other trait essentially characteristic of the 
essayist’s type of mind need be mentioned here; but that 
is a very important one. The essay is in a sense a liter- 
ary capitalization of the essayist’s personality; a way of 
putting the matter which may seem indecently hard and 
materialistic, but one which perhaps justifies itself by 
the fact that it gains in clearness and cogency what it 
sacrifices in literary dignity and amenity. 

Since the essay is this, then, it is desirable for the 
essayist to have a steady but unobtrusive confidence 
that the personality he must in some degree unfold, 
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is really worth unfolding. This statement does not, be 
it noted, necessarily involve the assumption that there 
may be personalities which have nothing in them 
worthy of literary revelation. That may or may 
not be true; and it is certainly true that there are 
plenty of personalities any detailed revelation of 
which, in print, would be intolerable, if we may take 
as a sample of such possible revelation the actual dis- 
closures of themselves which they make unconsciously, 
in the free intercourse of every-day life. But that writer 
can hardly be a successful essayist who does not feel a 
reasonable confidence that there are regions of his 
thoughts and feelings which within the decent limits of 
literature he may disclose, not only with propriety, but 
to the pleasure and perhaps also the profit of others. 

It is true that any one who publishes what he writes, 
whether over his own name or not, shows a certain 
amount of this confidence, or, if we like to call it so, 
of conceit. Obviously, if, by publishing, a man invites 
people to read what he has written, he shows by so doing 
that he believes he has something to say that is in at least 
a small degree worth while. But in the case of most 
prose writing, at any rate, the implication is fairly ob- 
vious, usually, that the chief interest of what is put down 
in it is due to the theme, and to the author’s sense that 
for some more generally acceptable reason than his good 
conceit of himself, these things need to be said. 

With the essay, the fact is quite otherwise. “Here 
is how these matters appear to me; matters open to all 
of you, equally with me, and in greater or less degree 
the common topics of conversation everywhere. I believe 
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there is a sufficient measure of freshness in the view that 
I can give you of these often examined topics, for you 
to find some entertainment, possibly some profit, in lis- 
tening to what I have to say.” 

Some such notion as this lay implicitly behind most 
of the things that the first great essayist had to say— 
Montaigne, type of his race and kind. Montaigne’s 
steady belief, obvious everywhere in his essays, that any- 
thing he sees fit to say is worth putting down, and will 
be so recognized by the reader, represents the perfect 
assurance of the gentleman, who knows that his word 
will be respected and valued merely because it is his; 
by all, at least, whose judgment it becomes him to con- 
sider. Something of this Montaigne-like confidence in 
himself the essayist does not easily dispense with. For 
though he is not, of course, confined to the discussion 
of such well-worn topics as death, ambition, friendship, 
yet when he does aspire to take some less venerable 
theme, it can hardly ever be a theme that is quite abso- 
lutely fresh, but is likely to be one something of whose 
bloom has already been rubbed off by the antiquary, the 
man of science, or the newspaper, if it is to find any 
sort of audience waiting to hear even the brightest of 
comment on it, and able to appreciate such comment. 


VIII. THE HABIT OF UNFORCED UNCONVENTIONALITY IN 
THINKING DESIRABLE 


The essayist’s gentleman-like and undisturbable confi- 
dence that there are aspects of his personality worth 
revealing, in other words, that what he has to say on 
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topics already more or less worn is worth saying, must 
justify itself by an unforced unconventionality of utter- 
ance, if he is to enjoy the continued intimacy and respect 
of the better sort of readers. 

An unforced unconventionality. It need not be denied, 
indeed, that a writer can attain some sort of success as 
an essayist, and despise this limitation. Even readers of 
generally good taste may chuckle for a time at the flash 
and pertness of a candidate for literary notoriety who, 
in order to satisfy his craving to feel all eyes riveted 
on him, bids defiance to reason and good sense; but they 
will not chuckle long. They will not even listen long, 
but will presently leave him in disgust, to afford such 
literary entertainment as mere capering and cavorting 
in language can give to the injudicious. 

To be sure, the injudicious exist, and will very likely 
always exist, in sufficient numbers to make them a body 
worth considering by the writer whose conscience in 
matters intellectual is not nice, and who calculates success 
in terms that are by no means high. Very numerous, 
for example, it is to be feared, are in our day those who 
believe that their self-respect compels them to affect a 
taste for literature, although they have no better notion 
as to what literature is than that it is something rather 
extraordinary, and found in a book. 

“Sometimes I wish that my countrymen would not 
travel abroad,” wrote, some years ago, an English essay- 
ist of really brilliant literary powers. “It narrows their 
minds so much.” This is a specimen of the sort of thing 
to which one can hardly be accused of doing injustice 
if one describes it by the picturesque if not very elegant 
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phrase, literary cavorting; startling, defiant of common 
sense and universal belief, and obviously meant to be 
so at all costs. We know perfectly well that the writer, 
since he is not an absolute lunatic, does not at all mean 
what he says here. We know this when we first read 
the passage at the beginning of the essay in which it 
stands; and we are no less firmly convinced of it after 
we have read the whole paper, in which the author seeks 
to amplify and defend this idea, instead of honestly ad- 
mitting what soon becomes perfectly evident: that this 
is merely a piece of intellectual fireworks meant to startle 
us half out of our wits. 

That purpose it sufficiently achieves! But it has other 
effects which its writer did not intend. It prejudices 
us against him at the start, for one thing; and moreover, 
the actual thought which he had in mind when he wrote 
it, which he tries to work out in the rest of the paper, 
and which was well worth working out, is so much 
abused by this flashy misrepresentation of it, that at the 
end we find ourselves divided between hostility to the 
absurdity he pretends to have been developing, and re- 
spect for the lucid and entertaining defense he has in 
the course of his argument offered of the perfectly sane 
but by no means startling proposition that is really his 
theme: namely, that one will find out more about a place 
or a country, and in general get a juster notion of it, by 
carefully reading a good book about it, than by looking 
hurriedly at the outside of it only, so to speak, with such 
untrained eyes as most travelers have. The author has 
been so anxious to seem unconventional that he has sac- 
rificed essentials to that unworthy end. But even if this 
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were not so, the thing would still be offensive. The 
passage quoted represents an attempt on the author’s part 
to advertise his singularity—a thing that he would never 
do if his singularity were the genuine thing that he wants 
us to take it for. But advertising is only tolerable in 
the commercial world; it is peculiarly intolerable in the 
world of literature. 

Consider, again, the following passage from an essay 
by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in “Fancies Versus Fads,” en- 
titled “The Secret Society of Mankind”: 

“With that fantastic love of paradox which gives pain 
to so many critics, I once suggested that there may be 
some truth in the notion of the brotherhood of men. 
This was naturally a subject for severe criticism from 
the modern or modernist standpoint; and I remember 
that the cleverest refutation of it occurred in a book 
which was called ‘We Moderns.’ It was written by a 
Mr. Edward Moore, and very well written too; indeed 
the author did himself some injustice in insisting on his 
own modernity; for he was not so very modern after 
all, but really quite lucid and coherent.” 

The first sentence in this quotation and the final clause 
in it are good examples of violent pseudo daring. Ob- 
viously, the sole aim of both is to startle the reader. Of 
course, this sort of thing is old, in a way. One remem- 
bers Tertullian’s ““Certum est, quia impossibile est.” So 
far as common fame knows, once was enough for Ter- 
tullian. It is not enough for Mr. Chesterton; whose 
total delightfulness, however, is proof against even such 
departures from good sense. That is not likely to be 
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true of the young essayist who tries to perform Mr. 
Chesterton’s tricks. 

“Properly speaking, of course,’ says Mr. Chesterton, 
again, in “A Defence of Publicity,” “a public monument 
ought to be pompous.” “Of course” this is nonsense; 
and whatever it may be coming from Mr. Chesterton, 
it would, at any rate, be very undelightful nonsense from 
most pens, including those of all possible college students 
of essay writing. Even from Mr. Chesterton, the average 
reader is likely to take this remark somewhat dubiously. 
For it presently develops that what Mr. Chesterton means 
by “properly” is “improperly”: his implication is that 
the original and literal meaning of a word is the only 
“proper” meaning the word or any of its cognates can 
ever have or involve; an implication which, as any student 
of language knows, is wildly wrong. 

It must be admitted that in the field of the essay there 
is possible a less discreditable explanation of such at- 
tempts to appear extremely singular than the rather child- 
ish desire to draw attention to one’s self; for that, be 
it noted, is the wicked feeling of most shrewd and dis- 
criminating readers, probably, in a case of this kind: 
that the writer wanted to draw attention, not to what 
he had to say, as a thing very well deserving to be said, 
but to himself as the quite extraordinary sayer of it. 
The explanation is that the modern essayist, coming 
somewhat late in the history of literature as he does, is 
likely to be haunted by the fear that everything which 
he would quite naturally want to say by way of comment 
on the general aspects of every-day matters and things, 
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has already been said, in pretty nearly every possible 
variety of ways. In other forms of prose literature, 
which deal with the concrete, there are ever new indi- 
viduals to afford themes to the skilful writer; individuals 
sufficiently like those which have afforded themes to his 
predecessors, to be recognizable as representative of 
familiar reality, but sufficiently unlike them for reason- 
ably well considered presentation of them to be inter- 
esting. 

It is, indeed, unjust to accuse of childish vanity all 
writers who are more or less often the victims of an 
obviously forced unconventionality. When one comes 
to know some of them personally, one finds them to be 
the most modest persons in the world, whose notable 
characteristic, aside from their modesty, is their very 
genuine abhorrence of platitude and the commonplace. 
A temperate and discriminating dislike of these things 
one can hardly deny to be an indispensable qualification 
for the writer who hopes to do anything worthy in litera- 
ture. In the realm of morals, and, indeed, in didacticism 
of any sort, a thing that has been said often may still 
“need saying, by way of reminder, or even of first instruc- 
tion to the new learners who are continually making their 
appearance in the school of life. But in the case of 
literature it is not so. There, to put it mildly, the pre- 
sumption must be very strongly against what is merely 
another repetition of the perfectly familiar. 

Even great literature, it is true, does not as a rule 
wholly avoid the commonplace and the trite, through all 
its course. But when it admits them, it is always with 
frank recognition of what they are, and it always duly 
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subordinates them, compelling them to do some needed 
office of reminder, connection, or explanation, in the total 
development of the theme. In the worthy practice of 
literature, therefore, it is a temperate dislike of the trite 
and obvious that is in order; a dislike of them when 
they are mere filling, superfluity, pointless repetition, 
when they are clearly insincere, or, almost worst of all, 
when they proudly present themselves for the exact op- 
posite of what they are; that is, when they give them- 
selves the air of being something wittily or daringly new. 
Most assuredly, worthy literature never leaves the reader 
feeling that, throughout, the primary purpose of the 
writer has been the avoidance of the obvious. 

Now, that most disagreeable thing, forced unconven- 
tionality, is, in the essay, quite as likely to have its roots 
in the timidity of the writer, his fear of himself, as it is 
to have them in childish vanity, mere bad taste, or a 
lack of literary conscience. When it is caused, not by 
timidity, but by one of these other defects, even in the 
case of a young writer in the forming, it is to be feared 
that as a rule nothing can be done. Vanity, in particular, 
is possibly the one absolutely incurable disease of the 
soul. One need not deny, either, that even writers whose 
forced unconventionality thus originates in something 
unamiable and unwholesome, if they have wit and a 
certain ease and fluency of phrase, are able to find an 
audience in their day; need not deny that they are some- 
times positively the most talked-of writers in their gen- 
eration. Those to whom this sort of thing is peculiarly 
irritating do well to leave such writers to whatever en- 
joyment they are capable of getting from this type of 
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success. The world is wide, even the literary world; 
wide, and varied. 

But there is no teacher of composition who does not, 
over and over again, have to deal with the young writer 
of the other kind: the writer who forces the note of 
unconventionality, out of the fear that whatever he spon- 
taneously and naturally thinks must of course be so old 
and so obvious as to be not worth saying. Perhaps the 
chief business of the teacher, in such a case, is to impress 
upon the student the idea that if he will really take the 
pains to think his subject out, he may with a fair degree 
of safety rely upon it, that no one has ever thought quite 
like him here, and that a sincere and well-written record 
of what he thus thinks on some rather ordinary and 
familiar topic, has a good chance of seeming worth while. 
Unless he can attain this self-confidence, he will probably 
soon give over as hopeless all attempts at original compo- 
sition. If he does not do either of these, he will prob- 
ably go on forcing the note of unconventionality until 
the habit becomes so firmly fixed that it will be difficult 
to distinguish him from the really vain and egotistical 
person whose rule of writing seems to be as nearly as 
possible to make every sentence contain a shock. 


IX. DISTINCTION BETWEEN FORCED UNCONVENTIONALITY 
AND HYPERBOLE 


It may be well to note a distinction that is in point 
here. The distinction is that between the extravagance 
which is one of the commonest forms that this forced 
unconventionality takes, and that mere form of exag- 
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gerated expression which is obviously no more than a 
rhetorical device, and which is perfectly warrantable, 
within limits, and under the proper circumstances—the 
device known as hyperbole. 

Confusion of these two things is the more liable to be 
made because hyperbole is not necessarily, like most of 
the ordinary figures of speech, a device employed in the 
elaboration of a single detail of the discussion and then 
dropped, but often runs through long sections, and even 
the whole work, nay, more, comes to be recognized as a 
manner characteristic of all that a speaker says or that 
a writer publishes, just as forced unconventionality comes 
to be so recognized. Hyperbole, however, when employed 
in the statement of a serious idea, always has its root 
in an excited state of the speaker’s or the writer’s mind; 
and in order that it may be successful, it is necessary 
not only that the context shall make that fact obvious, 
but also that this excitement shall awaken a response in 
the auditor or the reader, while leaving his judgment 
sufficiently cool to insure his making the due allowances 
for the departure from literal truth. 

When the idea to be enforced by the hyperbole is a 
humorous one, the situation is precisely similar, except 
for the obvious difference in the character of the emo- 
tional exaltation above the level of the matter-of-fact. 
But forced unconventionality is always perfectly cool, 
and pretends to mean literally the daring and extraor- 
dinary things it says. Its obvious insincerity is at the 
bottom of the dislike we feel for it. Hyperbole too may 
be insincere; at least, it may be when the idea it affects 
is a serious one; for the emotional exaltation in which 
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such a figure should have its origin may be notably lack- 
ing. But this is merely a bad application of hyperbole. 
Insincerity, while in a sense it may be said to be present 
in such a case, in so far, at least, as mere perfunctoriness 
is insincere, does not, nevertheless, belong to the very 
essence of the thought, as is the case in all forced un- 
conventionality. 

It is only just, also, to note that the reader may some- 
times be mistaken in his feeling that the unconvention-~ 
ality in a certain performance is forced. Undeniably, 
there are some very odd people in the world, even outside 
of lunatic asylums. The line between what is odd and 
what is not odd in human character is a rather vague 
one, to be sure. 

One may doubt, though, whether the most extremely 
unconventional persons ever seek to express themselves 
in literature. Express themselves in print they sometimes 
may ; for very unconventional people may be proselytizers, 
may burn with devotion to some peculiar cause to which 
they are eager to convert all men. But to become a 
candidate for literary fame, or even to try to make one’s 
living by one’s pen, is to do one of the most conventional 
things in the world. It is therefore very difficult for 
even the most charitable of readers, if he is at all shrewd 
and has that touch of wickedness in his make-up which 
the normal human being is hardly without, to avoid sus- 
pecting the sincerity of that extreme unconventionality 
which gives public expression to itself in some form of 
belles-lettres. 

One variety of this forced unconventionality, indeed, 
even pretty shrewd persons may be taken in by, if they 
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belong to that somewhat intemperate section of the great 
conservative party in the world which is so eager for 
the right goal to be reached that it is not very critical 
of the road and the methods of travel by which the jour- 
ney is made. It is, probably, a peculiarly modern form 
of the fault, and except to rather undiscriminating read- 
ers who like it because of the support the writers that 
practise it give to orthodoxy, a peculiarly offensive one. 
This consists in the establishment and emphasis of the 
most orthodox views on disputed questions, religious, 
philosophical, political, or social, by a process of “smart” 
reasoning; reasoning whose chief characteristic is that 
it makes at every turn exactly the opposite assump- 
tion from the one implied in the reasoning of everybody 
else who has ever supported either side of the question. 

An example is seen in the use sometimes made in these 
days of the formula,—a variant on the remark of Ter- 
tullian already quoted,—“I believe it because it is im- 
possible.” Here the “it,” the goal to be arrived at, is 
always some conclusion which men’s progress in knowl- 
edge, good sense, and humanity, has made it impossible 
to reach by the ordinary routes of intelligible reasoning ; 
a goal, therefore, one would think, that sensible people 
ought no longer to have any desire to reach at all. But 
as some people feel that the goal must be attained, never- 
theless, and as no amount of “up-to-date” psychology 
seems quite able to clear men’s minds of a superstitious 
respect for rationality in thinking, the forms of reason 
must be preserved, and hence recourse is had to the non- 
sense of “I believe it because it is impossible.” 

For whatever Tertullian may have meant by the re- 
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mark of which it is a misremembrance, and however 
sincere he may have been in uttering it, one is safe in 
saying that those who now utter it either mean nothing 
at all by it when they use it, or else use it insincerely. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that a discourse cen- 
tering around some such notion as this, is of necessity 
through and through nonsense. If it were, it would be 
at the worst unreadable but quite harmless, at the best, 
as delightful as the “Alice in Wonderland” books. But 
writing of this kind usually abounds in witty single re- 
marks, is sane and coherent enough, as regards its purely 
rhetorical evolution, and contains, often, not a little good 
sense, whose lack of germaneness to the matter in hand 
the writer is either unaware of, or else, more probably, 
thinks to conceal by sheer impudence and literary dexter- 
ity; for it must be said that these writers are usually 
clever fellows, and rarely do anything innocently! 


X. SUMMARY VIEW OF THE TYPE OF MIND HERE DE- 
SCRIBED 


If one were to try to formulate, in summary, the quali- 
ties of mind which have in this chapter been set forth 
as qualities eminently desirable in the essayist, one might 
not easily avoid the impression, as they stood in print 
before one, that they are not so properly qualities of mind 
that the essayist peculiarly must have, as they are quali- 
ties indispensable to any one who wants to do worthy 
work in literature, of whatever sort. In whatever direc- 
tion one aspires to literary success, it may be said, the 
measure of one’s success will be largely determined by 
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the degree to which one is able to satisfy all of these 
very general conditions: 

One must have, or get, the habit of observing shrewdly 
and without conscious effort; must have the habit of 
generalizing one’s experience, and, more broadly, of re- 
flecting on it; must have confidence in the worth of what 
it is within one’s power to say on matters that have in 
all probability been commented on many times before; 
and, finally, one must be intellectually honest. 

It is hardly to be denied that the substance of this 
chapter may be reduced to a few truisms of very general 
application to almost the whole art of literature, without 
regard to differences of type; truisms, indeed, so obvious 
that formal statement of them seems on the face of the 
matter superfluous, and so very general that they can 
afford no valuable guidance to any one. 

But as a matter of fact, bald statements about the 
larger aspects of big matters are almost sure to seem 
truisms, and are never likely to afford very useful or 
even safe guidance until they are amplified by definition 
and explanation, and are given their special application 
to special bodies of fact. Perhaps the true test for the 
worth of a discussion is not the question, into what plati- 
tude can it be boiled down, but rather, is there anything 
of value in the explanation, limitation, and application 
which the discussion attempts to make in the case of these 
platitudes. Very few things were ever written, prob- 
ably, that were at once intelligibile and tolerably coherent, 
and incapable of being boiled down by unfriendly criti- 
cism into platitudes. If any one wants to say that this 
chapter boils down into the declaration that the indis- 
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pensable qualifications of the essayist are intelligence and 
honesty, it would hardly be worth while to deny that it 
could be so boiled down. One can only hope that a 
reading of the chapter in detail may show that it contains 
a few more specific suggestions, bearing some due and 
proper logical relation to these broad truisms, as to the 
direction that these qualities must take in the case of the 
essayist, and as to some of the difficulties and the perils 
he is likely to encounter. 


XI. THE ONE SATISFACTORY TEST FOR THE ASPIRING 
ESSAYIST TO APPLY 


After all, however, the only decisive test that will 
enable one to discover whether one has or has not the 
mind of an essayist, is the test of repeated attempts, 
under decently favorable conditions, to write something 
in the way of fresh comment on one or another of the 
ten thousand topics upon which the every-day experience 
of us all opens the door, so to speak. Certainly, too, 
there could be no more inexpensive way for a young 
person to amuse himself, and no more harmless and 
generally unobjectionable one. 

Let the aspiring young essayist try himself once and 
again, and yet again. Every trial will do something to 
fix him in those habits of observation and reflection that 
go so far to make the essayist; provided, of course, he 
has a reasonable native capacity for observation and re- 
flection, and finds pleasure in exercising such capacity, 
and not merely pleasure in giving rein to a fondness for 
playing with words—a faculty for rhetoric perhaps some 
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would call it. More important still to himself, every 
such trial will help to give him command of those inex- 
haustible resources for self-entertainment that belong to 
the philosophizer about men and things in general. If 
he has the good luck to be endowed with a patience that 
is nearly enough infinite to keep him trying again and 
again, and yet again, and if he does this not merely with 
doggedness, but with confidence and pleasure in his own 
work, it is hardly possible that he will pass his intel- 
lectual prime without achieving even that last and highly 
important part of literary success which consists in get- 
ting one’s things both accepted and paid for. 

That last and highly important part of success; per- 
haps it savors too much of cant to say, not, after all, 
even in the field of literature, the most important part. 
Perhaps, too, the promise of success here formulated is 
not sufficiently cheerful to keep any one who puts much 
confidence in its wisdom besieging magazine editors very 
long, with unsolicited attempts at contributions to the 
essay literature of the day! Anyhow, though, he who 
is likely even to dip into a book about the essay, is pretty 
sure to have some capacity, perhaps latent as yet, to 
afford himself, at least, a fine form of entertainment: 
the entertainment he can get by sometimes putting down 
on paper his thoughts on this or that among the various 
matters on which all men have random thoughts, but on 
which, also, the most interesting thoughts, and the most 
fruitful for the refinement of the life and the mind of 
the thinker, are not the purely random ones. 


CHAPTER III 
ASPECTS OF THE ESSAY 


I. WHAT IS MEANT BY THE TERM “ASPECTS” HERE 


WE have now to consider the make-up of the essay 
somewhat more in detail than we have yet done. The 
essay, like any other piece of literature, may be con- 
sidered from various points of view; or, to put it some- 
what differently, the essay is a complex of various aspects, 
all of which must receive some attention from the writer, 
either in prevision or revision, or both; most of which 
will receive greater or less consideration from the average 
reader, and will thus influence his total estimate of the 
essay; and all of which, again, are sure to be taken ac- 
count of by the critical reader of any essay. In the dis- 
cussion that follows we have to remember all the while 
that it is aspects of the essay that we are dealing with, 
and not separable elements. 

When we resolve any compound into its so-called ele- 
ments, we of course destroy it as a thing in itself, but 
get other things, each thing distinct and complete, if the 
resolution has been thorough and successful. The only 
resolution of this sort that one could make in the case 
of an essay or any other piece of literature, would be 
made by taking a copy of it and cutting the copy up 
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in such a way as to leave each word a separate unit, or 
each letter, if the resolution were to be carried to still 
lower terms—a very futile performance, certainly, so far 
as any practical purpose having to do with the piece as 
literature was concerned! 

But when we deal with the various aspects of a piece 
of literature, we are not concerned with distinct entities, 
measurable, and themselves analyzable as regards their 
qualities. The total thing remains alive and unaltered 
before us, and we simply fix our thoughts upon one sort 
of impression that we get from it or from some part of 
it, and upon the sources, in it, of those impressions, try- 
ing so far as possible to exclude all consideration of other 
sources of impression in the object studied; a thing that 
we are in fact never perfectly able to do, the total object 
being before us and more or less insistently offering other 
aspects for our consideration, and the notion one has 
of the sort of impression one is at the moment concerned 
with being far from that clearness that is easily attain- 
able in the case of most concrete things when we attempt 
to study them. 

When one uses the term, “aspects of a piece of litera- 
ture,” one.is employing language that inevitably lacks 
perfect precision. For aspects cross one another and 
intercross, and the terminology by which we identify 
them is more or less shifting and uncertain. When we 
are defining a term such as “horse,” we can in the last 
resort use the demonstrative method, if in the given in- 
stance we fail of making our term sufficiently clear by 
simple definition: we can point to a particular horse and 
say, “this is the sort of thing I mean.” The horse may 
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be made to stand before those addressed, distinct from 
all other things. But if I am trying to make clear that 
aspect of literature called style, I can have recourse to 
the demonstrative method with very imperfect results. 
I can not say, “this, exactly, is what I mean,” and be 
sure that those addressed will see only those features 
of the piece of literature that I have in mind; nor can I 
be sure that I myself shall always mean by “this’’ pre- 
cisely what I here mean, since, try as I may, I can not 
draw a sharp boundary line between style and some more 
or less closely related aspects, like tone. But what is it 
that good sense directs one to do when one finds it im- 
possible to be ideally clear and self-consistent? Mani- 
festly, to come as near as possible to being thus clear 
and self-consistent, if the matter in hand is worth attend- 
ing to at all. 


II. PROPRIETY OF THIS ANALYTICAL TREATMENT OF A 
LITERARY FORM 


The matter in hand here is worth attending to, if the 
essay as a literary form is itself worth considering. 
Whatever the purpose with which any intelligent and 
sensible person reads an essay, the attainment of his 
purpose is not likely to be impeded by his being able 
to trace certain impressions that he gets from his reading 
to certain more or less well-defined aspects of the per- 
formance, such as the character of the substance, of 
the style, or of the tone. Rather, if he is not pedantically 
anxious to be more exact and systematic than it is really 
possible to be in a matter of this kind, his appreciation 
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of the piece is almost sure to be enhanced by his keeping 
alert, as he reads, and more particularly as he reflects 
on what he has read, after the reading is finished, his 
instinctive disposition to estimate it from several points 
of view. 

A teacher of English literature was once heard to 
lament that he could not now read a novel with that 
simple pleasure in the story that was his before he began 
to study English literature, and keep his eyes everlastingly 
open for peculiarities of style, of structure, and so on. 
But there is little doubt that the true source of the 
speaker’s distress, though he knew it not, was in part 
the fact that the recollection of this reading reminded 
him of those dear departed days of his boyhood, and in 
part the fact that he was at the moment suffering from 
utter weariness of all things written and printed. At 
any rate, increased capacity for the intelligent apprehen- 
sion of a piece of literature from a variety of points of 
view, would probably not be admitted by many thoughtful 
people to be one of the disadvantages that age and wis- 
dom inevitably bring; would not be so admitted, unless, 
perhaps, in moments of general weariness and disgust. 


III. NECESSITY OF INSISTING ON SUCH TREATMENT IN 
THE SPECIAL INTEREST OF THE LEARNER 


But if the matter in hand is worth attending to, from 
the mere reader’s point of view, it is still more obviously 
so from the writer’s. Knowledge of technique alone, if 
such a thing were possible, could never make a master 
in any art, of course. In every art, probably, there have 
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been successful artists, some of them among the greatest, 
who have seemed to be almost without technique; largely 
because they have not obtained it through the ordinary 
channels, and are almost innocent of the terminology 
used by the teachers of their art and the talkers about it. 
But even if one were to admit that in a highly intellectual 
art like that of literature there could be such a thing as 
the purely instinctive artist, the writer guided wholly by 
his feelings and not at all by ideas as to how a certain 
kind of thing should be done, and what things were worth 
doing, we should still have to insist that this is not the 
ordinary type of writer. 

For the ordinary type of writer does have to learn 
the lessons of his craft, and does have to count on secur- 
ing most of whatever success he may hope to achieve, 
not through lucky strokes of genius, but by somewhat 
laboriously working towards intelligently calculated ef- 
fects. The ordinary literary worker can lay no claim 
to genius. But as we have already noted, and as, indeed, 
is perfectly obvious, he is probably, nevertheless, the most 
useful member of his race, the one whose services are 
most in demand. His usefulness, however, is likely to be 
in direct proportion to the steadiness with which he 
keeps before him the fact that success for him can not 
altogether wait upon inspiration, but is dependent upon 
his mastering of a difficult craft; a thing to be accom- 
plished by the study and practice of principles not too 
inflexible to allow ample play to his peculiar personal 
powers, but yet sufficiently rigid and exact to make disre- 
gard of them very unprofitable. 

All this is so very obvious that it is almost a discourtesy 
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to the reader to put it down. But perhaps it will not seem 
a pure waste of time, at least to the teacher of composition, 
who has over and over come into contact with the notion 
that composition, if it is not simply a gift, is at the worst 
an art that should be very easily and rapidly learned. 
The mere putting of words together! Indeed, no teacher 
of composition, probably, altogether escapes the annoy- 
ance which has its root in people’s disposition to consider 
ability in writing purely a gift, or is able wholly to pre- 
vent this notion from working mischief in the minds of 
his students. One student, after a few desperate and 
unsuccessful efforts to compose something fairly readable, 
decides that he has not the gift, and thenecforth makes 
only perfunctory efforts in the direction of what no 
amount of persuasion from the teacher can convince him 
is in his case anything but the impossible. Another 
writes his first papers very easily and quickly, gets favor- 
able comments from the teacher upon them, perhaps 
hears them read aloud before the class; and he too makes 
up his mind that composition is a gift, and that he has it, 
with the result that he also ceases to take the work 
seriously, learns almost nothing, and ends nowhere. The 
teacher himself sometimes falls victim to this pestiferous 
notion, comes to do his work perfunctorily, and if he is 
honest presently gets into some worthier occupation than 
one that calls for the teaching of the unteachable. 

But almost more distressing in its effects, alike on 
teacher and on student, and perhaps on the general public 
as well, than the notion that composition can not be 
taught at all, and therefore, of course, learned, is the 
notion that it is something that is very easy to learn, and 
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should be learned very quickly, if both teacher and student 
do their duty. When the general public has its attention 
directed to the fact that it is not being so learned, it scolds 
at the inefficiency of present-day teaching and the waste 
of public money; when the student finds that he is not 
himself so learning it, he becomes discouraged, and lets 
the teacher know that he is so; and when the general 
public scolds at him, and his. student needs continual 
heartening up, the teacher himself is likely at times to 
reach depths of discouragement and disgust such as 
neither general public nor student can have any concep- 
tion of. 

All alike forget that composition is not merely the art 
of effective expression, but, as we conceive it today, the 
art of sustained thinking as well; the basic art of all, the 
only art in which training for all persons is possible, 
because the only one in which the materials used are 
cheap and within the reach of all; and that sustained think- 
ing effectively expressed represents an ideal to be aimed 
at through all the educational process, even through all 
the after years of life, not one to be achieved by a few 
bounds, the last of them taken by the high school senior 
or even by the college student in the final year of his 
course. 

It is a long road that the learner has to travel; and it is 
perhaps too much to expect, human nature being what it 
is, that those who have traveled it, or traveled far on it, 
should not look back with astonishment at the halting 
way in which the young people just beginning that journey 
seem to be moving; too much to expect that all of these 
successful travelers—successful, at least, in their own 
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eyes—shall at all times refrain from loud condemnation 
of the stupid guides who are leading these young people 
so badly, and from denunciatory demands that the miser- 
able system of which these guides are a part shall be 
either radically altered or totally abolished. 

Perhaps the able editors, college presidents, and college 
professors of subjects other than rhetoric and composi- 
tion, who are so puzzled and disgusted at the poor results 
now being achieved by the teaching of English composi- 
tion, might become a little less nearly hopeless of the 
future that lies before the young persons whose bad 
English amazes them, if they would occasionally cast 
their eyes over some of their own early writing, and then 
remember to what heights they have now attained! Even 
if they are among those ungenerous souls who attribute all 
of their success to their own heroic climbing, and see only 
so many hindrances in the well-meant attempts to help 
them made by those teachers of long ago, yet even they 
are usually willing to admit that the climb has been a 
laborious one—to change the figure, that they had to 
learn ten thousand lessons, some of them perhaps ten 
thousand times, before they were able to put things so 
truly worth while so admirably well as they now do, in 
all that they publish, and in all that they utter from the 
platform! 


IV. THE ASPECTS OF THE ESSAY THAT ARE HERE TO BE 
CONSIDERED 


Not all of those lessons, either, were lessons of style, 
unless we take style in that comprehensive sense which 
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makes it practically synonymous with the whole art of 
literature, and even all expression through the medium of 
language; a thing which, it is to be feared, people some- 
times do. The ordinary learner, whether he is himself 
his only teacher or not, will be helped in his efforts to 
attain effective self-expression if he appreciates betimes 
this fact: that while some of the many lessons he must 
learn are primarily, though almost never, in any valuable 
sense of that abused term, exclusively lessons of style, 
others are primarily, but again almost never exclusively, 
lessons having to do with substance and quality of 
thought, with structure, and with tone. 

Let us turn our attention to each one of these, con- 
sidered as aspects of the essay, with due and constant 
recognition of the fact that these are not perfectly definite 
things, distinct entities, but that they are the subjects of 
more or less vaguely outlined and interlocking bodies of 
doctrine; bodies of doctrine which for practical purpose 
it is very useful thus to apprehend and identify as units, 
even though they lack that perfect precision and clearness 
which characterizes the ideal body of scientific doctrine. 
We shall in successive chapters consider first, substance, 
then structure, and last of all, tone and style. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SUBSTANCE OF THE ESSAY 


I. SUBSTANCE A CONSIDERATION OF PRIME IMPORTANCE 
EVEN IN THE ESSAY 


First, then, as to the substance of the essay. It is this 
aspect of the form, and, indeed, of writing belonging to 
any type whatsoever, which the ordinary reader with no 
pretense to a taste for literature, believes himself to regard 
as the one important thing, as, in fact, the thing itself. 
Of course, however, he does not really so regard it. For 
example, even the most unliterary reader recognizes the 
difference between reading that is easy for him because 
the sentences are short and uninvolved, and reading that 
is not easy because the thought is unfolded very slowly, 
and with careful attention to nice distinctions, which 
seem to his mind not worth noting. Still, the reader who 
is without literary sophistication, the common man, 
undoubtedly does value chiefly the substance of what he 
reads; and he can never be argued into genuine admira- 
tion of any work, however famous, which seems to him 
to have nothing in it, as he is likely to phrase it. 

There is something wholesome in his view, too, of 
course. This common man is so far the most judicious 
and influential of critics, that it is pretty safe to say no 
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piece of literature ever attained a fame of which its 
author had much reason to be proud, which was not at 
some time in its history the subject of the common man’s 
admiration and respect. That democratization of litera- 
ture which Wordsworth so conspicuously advocated and 
practised,—he was not, of course, the originator of the 
movement, as students are sometimes allowed to believe, 
—has had an immeasurably wholesome effect on the liter- 
ature of the English speaking race. It has added enor- 
mous tracts of the richest productivity to the field in 
which the poet, the novelist, and the essayist may profit- 
ably work; and if it has not quite put an end to snobbery 
in literature, it has made of snobbery there an exceptional 
manifestation which either assumes the protection of 
limited publication, or by its character so betrays the 
general quality of its writer as to seem hardly a decent 
theme even for ridicule. 

Nevertheless, this democratization has itself not always 
escaped the absurd. It too has sometimes missed the 
point. A man is not necessarily interesting because he is 
a king or a great noble; but neither is he necessarily 
interesting because he looks to the ordinary eye like one 
of the most commonplace and unattractive of human 
beings! The subject does matter in literature. It 
matters greatly. Let no young writer deceive himself 
into thinking that it does not, because he can recall 
famous examples of writers who made a great deal out 
of what looked like very unpromising subjects before 
these writers dealt with them. Indeed, when one recalls 
some renowned achievements in literature, one may be 
disposed to say that there are subjects which a writer 
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can make interesting in no other way than by skilfully 
neglecting them! * 

The young essayist, in particular, will make a great 
mistake if he imagines that it does not matter much what 
he writes about. It matters greatly, because the sub- 
stance of the essay matters greatly, even though the 
essay is one of the most intensely literary of the forms of 
literature. There are trivial things in the world regarding 
which prolonged literary comment is impossible; and 
there are also vital interests whose relations to the sources 
of emotion in human nature from which literature draws 
its powers of appeal, are not such as to make them 
acceptable themes for literary treatment. 


II. THE RANGE OF SUBJECTS AVAILABLE FOR ESSAY 
TREATMENT 


Yet the bounds within which the essayist may find his 
theme are very wide indeed. Even the young essayist, if 
he keeps his mind alert in this direction, will think of 
very many more subjects that open before him a fair 
prospect of treatment well worth while than he can ever 
hope to deal with. A multitude of considerations which 
lie on the surface or just below the surface of life: social 
institutions, practices, and conventions, oddities, or 
indeed, any characteristic, of individual human conduct, 
as seen either in men universally, or in classes or types of 
men; those great themes, again, which, after having been 

1“He could write fascinatingly about even a broomstick,” Stella 
is reported to have said of Swift. He could and he did—by quickly 


dropping his pretended topic for his favorite topic, the absurdity of 
mankind. 
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talked about and written on for more than three thousand 
years, at least, remain inexhaustibly interesting, the right 
word on them seeming always about to be said, but never 
quite getting itself said, because, probably, the right word 
is not sayable,—themes like death, immortality, love, 
friendship,—here are indicated but a few of the fields 
within which the essayist seeks his topics. 


III. NATURE OF THE GENERALIZATIONS WITH WHICH THE 
ESSAY DEALS 


We noted in the first chapter that the essay belongs, 
broadly and generally, to the expository or explanatory 
type of discourse; the explanatory character, however, 
being hardly more than a transparent pretense, since the 
primary and conspicuous purpose is entertainment, not 
instruction. Naturally, no absolute line can be drawn 
between the two things: an essayist can not positively 
guarantee that he will not teach us anything we did not 
know before, while he is entertaining us! It is not incon- 
ceivable that some readers have learned a thing or two 
that they did not know before, even from the “Disser- 
tation upon Roast Pig.” Perhaps, in strictness, the really 
inconceivable notion would be that anybody could read 
even that deliciously absurd paper without knowing some- 
thing at the end that he had not known before, even 
something that he could be examined on by the most 
pedantic and matter-of-fact teacher of English literature. 

Of course, the capacity to be instructed and the 
capacity to be amused are not two absolutely distinct 
functions of the mind. If a paper is to succeed as an 
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essay, the expository matter which constitutes its basic 
substance should have its character primarily determined 
by the author’s obvious desire to entertain his readers; 
but within the fairly broad limits which that purpose sets, 
it may also tell us many a fact that we knew nothing of 
before. It is his evident literary intent that we must 
think of as chiefly characterizing the essayist in this 
connection, his subordination of information to entertain- 
ment, and his skilful concealment of any desire that he 
may actually have to teach us. 

In the second chapter, again, we noted that those 
generalizations which constitute the heart of an essay are 
apt to be somewhat hyperbolical, or to be in the nature of 
approximations rather than of scientific formulas 
announcing absolute laws: ‘Madness is an attribute of 
youth, and sanity of maturity” *; “Men who fear nothing 
else, shrink from a joke upon themselves” *; ‘However, 
the literal-minded are they that inherit the earth” *; “I 
know no greater luxury than that of thinking well of my 
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fellow-men” °; “The one stream of poetry which is con- 
tinually flowing is slang’ °; “Names lose their point by 
being hurled at everybody.”* We also reminded ourselves 
that we have here one of the fundamental differences 
between science and literature; a difference, however, 


which even the most careful of us frequently forget, 


2“Asylums for the Hopelessly Sane,” in Tanner’s “Essays and 
Essay-Writing.” 

3“The Dominant Joke,” in the same book. 

4“Tmpatient ‘Culture’ and the Literal Mind,” in F. M. Colby’s 
“Constrained Attitudes.” 

5“TJnseasonable Virtues,” in S. M. Crothers’s “The Pardoner’s 
Wallet.” 

6“A Defence of Slang,” in G. K. Chesterton’s “The Defendant.” 

7 “Sanity,” in the New Statesman for May 28, 1927. 
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largely because the distinction is one between two ideals 
rather than one which we can be always regardful of, so 
long as endurable living rather than clearness of thinking 
or consistency of practice remains the actual object of 
all human effort. 

When Literature generalizes, it is only by chance that 
there is not something of inaccuracy, or at least, of 
hyperbole, in the formula in which she sets down her 
generalization; but she can not, of course, label these 
generalizations “mere approximate statements, not to be 
taken literally and absolutely,” without getting into the 
wrong key and spoiling the total effect. She must trust 
to the general good sense of the reader, and to his instinct 
for the difference between two methods of thinking, to 
keep him from ridiculously misapprehending what is 
being said. 

Science has here a great advantage over literature: she 
can employ approximations with perfect propriety, under 
the right circumstances; and she can label them as such, 
and thus prevent any possible misunderstanding on the 
part of the dull or the too literal minded reader as to 
what, exactly, she is here doing. It is because of this 
general difference between the methods of the two that 
literature has far greater and more numerous perils for 
the stupid person than science has. Literature implicitly 
demands that allowances be made, that exceptions be 
taken for granted; Science, when she can not wholly 
avoid them, explicitly announces and describes these 
exceptions and allowances, with no fear that in so doing 
she is admitting incongruities and thus destroying the 
work of her own hands. 
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IV. COMPLETE NOVELTY NOT NECESSARY 


The generalizations with which the essay deals do not 
need to have the merit of complete novelty in order to be 
capable of giving pleasure to the reader. This we might 
suppose ourselves able to take for granted; but, in fact, 
an exaggerated respect for complete novelty is among the 
most persistent aberrations of popular thinking about 
literature. Oddly enough, too, this is the case, even 
though thoroughgoing platitudinousness is very nearly the 
most striking quality of not a little popular literature. 
Now, completely novel generalizations are of course in 
order, if the essayist can find them, and can set them 
forth in such a way as to make them carry literary con- 
viction; or, to put it otherwise, can make them take the 
form of approximations descriptive of tendencies, which 
the reader has himself never thus apprehended for him- 
self, but whose reality and point the essayist is able to 
make him feel, at least for the moment. Essential 
novelty, however, as regards substance proper, is a very 
hard thing indeed for one to attain in the essay, unless 
one strains for novelty, and even insists on getting it at all 
costs; a thing whose literary unwisdom we have already 
sufficiently discussed. 

Such novelty is not so difficult to discover in the case 
of concrete reality. Each new human being born into the 
world is a living totality which, though like countless 
other such totalities in many important particulars, is yet 
unlike any other one in various interesting respects, at 
least some of which are near enough the surface to be 
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obvious to a fairly discerning eye. A similar statement 
may be made about events. For any sort of concrete 
fact, even the simplest, is a sum representing a practically 
infinite variety of parts and aspects; and from these it is 
no supremely difficult task for a skilful writer to select a 
number, few or many, which will in combination suffi- 
ciently individualize it, in other words, make it produce 
upon us the effect of being an essentially fresh and novel 
reality. It is the infinity of characteristics and of non- 
distinctive traits constituting, in combination, any 
concrete reality, that makes almost easy the attainment 
of reasonable freshness in forms of literature having the 
concrete for their theme; at least for the writer who is of 
fair industry and keenness, and has, besides, given himself 
a considerable amount of practice. 

Concrete reality is forever dying, passing away, being 
forgotten, is forever being succeeded by other concrete 
reality, similar, indeed, yet also different. But ideas have 
a kind of immortality ; and perhaps a strictly new idea is 
born hardly once in an age. Sometimes, indeed, one 
doubts whether such an idea is ever born, any more. Is it 
not a commonplace now that one of the first things likely 
to happen after a man of science announces the discovery 
of a new and great idea, is for some other discoverer, or 
some delver among the records of past thinking, to show 
that it is in reality not new at all, but very, very old? The 
event, indeed, by which an idea first gets itself embodied 
in an invention, we may be able to locate definitely enough 
in time; but will any prudent historian stake his reputa- 
tion on his ability to name the time when the idea of that 
invention first flashed through a human mind, or to 
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indicate the circumstances under which this idea was 
conceived? 

Reference is here made, of course, to ideas that can 
lay some claim to truth, or at least to plausibility. Gener- 
alizations of a purely fantastic sort, and those simply 
defiant of either truth or probability, are inexhaustibly 
abundant. Folly and nonsense, it may be, are the only 
true infinites! So long as they do not put forth solemn 
and insistent claims to be regarded as other than they are, 
so long as they do not pretend to be wisdom and truth, 
nonsense and absurdity, if well presented, may be from 
the literary point of view entirely delightful. 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons why the essay in that 
one of its two great moods which we call the humorous 
seems perennially alive and fresh, while in its more 
serious mood it sometimes stales upon us, even when it is 
a master who wields the pen. The former draws from a 
supply that never fails, the latter from one that at times 
seems to be running low. 

It is at any rate somewhat consoling to reflect, that if 
the sources of tears in literature are drying up,—have 
we not all noted how hard it is to make a theatre audience 
weep nowadays, if it represents even a fair average of 
literary sophistication ?—the sources of laughter seem to 
stream forth only a more and more bounteous abundance 
as the years go by. If Shakespeare exhausted the 
resources of tragedy for the modern world, as some 
believe, or at least believe they believe, he hardly touched 
those of humor, considerable humorist though at his best 
he was. There can be no end, one suspects, to the number 
of ideas which, in skilled hands, may be made to take on 
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the character of deliciously entertaining judgments about 
things as they more or less ridiculously are not! 


V. FRESHNESS OF SUBSTANCE DESIRABLE 


But it is, after all, freshness rather than absolute 
novelty which should characterize the substance of an 
essay. We do not like in our reading, unless, perhaps, in 
the dialogue of fiction, to come upon one of those com- 
monplaces which constitute the stock in trade of ordinary 
conversation. Ordinary conversation is of necessity a 
conventional thing when it gets into the realm of ideas. 
It very largely goes on between people who do not know 
one another very well, and consequently do not trust one 
another very completely. Moreover, even when the con- 
ditions are otherwise favorable, conversation is not 
usually able to prolong itself very far beyond the first 
banalities with which instinct seems to lead even intimate 
friends to guard themselves, when they first come 
together after having been apart some considerable time, 
as if they felt the need of getting reacquainted before 
conditions of mutual trust could again exist between 
them. 

But though we do not like platitude and banality in the 
substance of the essay, getting more than enough of them 
in the unavoidable intercourse that is hardly intercourse, 
of every-day life, yet we are by no means displeased 
when we come upon a generalization that is more or less 
familiar to our own thinking, but that at the moment of 
coming into contact with it in print, for the first time, we 
can regard as probably not familiar to the thinking of 
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men in general. An idea that we believe ourselves to 
have had often, and that we can further believe most 
men never to have had at all, is an idea that for us has 
about it the most delightful of all freshness, the richest 
of all interest. 

An idea is like a book: frequent use of a book by 
ourselves does not injure it for our feelings, but even 
increases its value very considerably; while use of it 
involving hardly more real wear, such use as a book not 
greatly in demand might get in a circulating library, for 
example, so mars it in our eyes that even if it is a book 
we very much want, we are not willing to give anywhere 
near the cost price for this particular copy, when there 
are new copies to be had. That essay has for me been in 
a high degree successful which makes me say to myself 
over and over again, as I read it: “the very thing I have 
myself often thought. Odd that these ideas were not put 
into literature long ago’; and that essay has not been 
wholly a failure for me, however imperfect it may seem 
to me in many respects, which causes me to say something 
of that sort about even its central idea alone. 

Now, it must be admitted that we not infrequently 
deceive ourselves in this matter. Very often, the good 
thing concerning which we marvel that it was not said 
long ago, has actually been expressed in literature, not 
once only, but many times. We may even ourselves owe 
it, not to our shrewdness as observers and thinkers, but 
to our reading; for even the most tenacious of memories 
has far greater demands made upon it than it can satisfy, 
and therefore fails to hold fast many matters which one 
reasonably supposes it ought to hold fast, when one 
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considers merely the character of much that it does retain. 
All readers, even the very best of them,—the Miltons, 
the Grays, the Tennysons,—if they do not forget by far 
the greater part of what they have read, at least forget 
that they have read it rather than discovered or devised it.* 

Indeed, not the idea alone, but the felicitous phrasing 
of it is sometimes appropriated from the work of another 
by a writer who has at the time no notion that both idea 
and phrasing he owes to his reading, not to his own 
original genius; a fact well known to all who are in the 
least familiar with the pedantries, but the more or less 
useful pedantries, that characterize our present-day 
method of studying the poets. In fact, however, no real 
harm is ordinarily done by the short memory of the poet, 
which causes him unconsciously to rob his predecessors of 
their good things. For robbery of this sort has the 
curious characteristic of leaving the person robbed as 
completely in possession of his property as he was before 
the robbery was committed! Indeed, how many a college 
student in these days might truthfully admit his knowl- 
edge that there ever existed such a poet as Theocritus, or 
7Eschylus, or Sophocles, to be due to some note in an 
English classic, pointing out a probable debt, in phrase or 


8It is interesting to trace famous phrases and passages back 
through the generations of literary history. The idea in Cowper’s 
“the cups that cheer but not inebriate” is not his but Berkeley’s— 
maybe. Gray denied that “all that glisters” is gold; but so did 
Shakespeare before him, and Chaucer still earlier. Would Milton 
ever have written, in “Il Penseroso,” about “the wandering moon” 
—lovely phrase!—had he never read line 742 of the first book of 
the “7Eneid”? Perhaps—but how prove that he would or wouldn’t? 
Keats said “Beauty is truth, truth beauty’—led thereto, possibly, by 
his own sensitive apprehension of the world, but possibly, also, by 
a forgotten reading of an “essay” of Shaftesbury’s. 
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idea, of the particular modern poet in hand to one of 
these ancient poets! The good things of literature can 
never have too much currency in the world; and it is the 
living modern author far more than the dead ancient one, 
who can give currency to the good things that it is 
perhaps defensible to say are the property of the race 
rather than of any particular writer. 

Another illusion is also, no doubt, possible to the 
reader, in connection with these ideas which, at the 
moment of first meeting them in print, he is likely to 
believe himself and the author, alone among men, to have 
had. “No doubt”; for in the very nature of the thing the 
fact of such illusion can hardly be proved; appealing to 
one’s own experience, one can only feel, somewhat 
vaguely yet unanswerably, that such illusions do occur. 

The fine idea, namely, which the essayist expresses so 
well that we feel it to be one of the inevitable things, a 
part of the natural order, like the solid earth and the 
casing air, but a part which, strangely, had to wait 
through all the generations until we and the essayist were 
born, before it obtained the recognition so obviously its 
due,—this fine and unforgettable thing may never really 
have found a place in our minds until the moment when 
we first ran upon it in the pages of our favorite essayist ; 
and no later than tomorrow, it may be, when we are 
trying to formulate this unforgettable thing for the 
benefit of a friend, we shall discover that we do not even 
remember it distinctly now, but only remember about it; 
in its small social way, how tragically different a thing! 

Here, perhaps, we have stumbled upon one of the great 
secrets of the essayist: his somewhat mysterious ability to 
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make the reader feel that they two are a pair apart, 
communing with one another in the most delightful 
intimacy about all the rest of the world, bringing to light 
the oddest and most interesting things; which, however, 
it is odder still to think of as never having been noted 
before, in all the long history of literature and thought! 


VI. THE PLATITUDE AND THE FRESH IDEA DISTINGUISHED 


In any case, the important thing to hold in mind about 
the ideas that can safely go into the essay is, not that 
they must be in the highest degree original, or seem so, 
but that they must seem sincere, and fresh; they must not 
be easy platitudes and commonplaces, which hardly sug- 
gest thinking at all, but, rather, the almost complete 
absence of any thought or substantial purpose on the part 
of the utterers, unless it be the purpose of self-conceal- 
ment. It is hardly possible, perhaps, to draw a distinct 
line between the platitude, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the idea which, after reflection and, it may be, a 
little investigation, one is compelled to pronounce not 
original, but yet fresh, and therefore entirely in order, 
nevertheless. But whether it is possible or not to formu- 
late exactly this distinction, any readers except the very 
simplest or most thoughtless are more or less definitely 
sensible that it exists, and that it is a fundamental distinc- 
tion for literature. 

Roughly, perhaps, one might indicate the difference 
between the original, the fresh, and the trite, through the 
medium of easy metaphor, as follows. The original is 
the new coat, which not even its owner has ever worn. 
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The fresh is the coat that has been worn, indeed; but it 
has been worn so judiciously, and it was so good a coat 
in the first instance, that only the eye of a tailor could 
detect that it had ever done service. Finally, the trite is 
the old worn-out coat which so ridiculously fails to per- 
form most of the functions of such a garment that as a 
rule one does far better to go without a coat at all than 
to put it on. 

Perhaps it may seem to the reader that this comparison 
breaks down at one or two points. A very tattered coat 
indeed may do some good, it may be said; for it may help 
to keep out the cold until the wearer can find a better one, 
or get some sort of shelter from wind and weather. But, 
it may be answered, there is at least one situation in 
which the tritest of trite remarks may be a very welcome 
tattered coat, and then even the man most scrupulously 
careful of his intellectual and linguistic integrity may 
forgive himself for having recourse to it; the situation, 
namely, in which one is absolutely compelled by social 
decency to say something, and yet has just at the moment 
nothing at all to say. What waif of the world ever stood 
in direr need of protection from the unkind blasts of 
heaven, than even the most facile and_ self-possessed 
among us must have felt more than once, for at least 
momentary help against the unforeseeable inhospitality of 
the social weather ! 

Again, it may be said that to liken the fresh in literature 
to the case of a coat that has been worn, though not very 
much worn, is to give over the whole case for it; for who 
wants to wear a coat that has already been worn even 
once by another? Well, there may be something in this 
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objection; something, but not too much! For in litera- 
ture, at any rate, we do not so much mind wearing a coat 
that has been worn by others, provided we are conscious 
of no theft on our part as the source of our possession, 
but believe it to be honestly our own coat at the time of 
our wearing it. Possibly, for reasons already suggested, 
we recognize the fact that property in literary coats is 
hardly so definite a thing as property in the literal creation 
of the tailor’s art. 

Perhaps it is even true in literature that a literary coat, 
that is to say, an idea, may be declared with some pro- 
priety to belong at any given time to whatever writer can 
make good use of it at that time, and can convince his 
contemporaries that he has done so! Why should the 
dead hand be suffered to rest forever upon the title to an 
idea any more than upon the title to lands, or any others 
among the possessions of men? Asamere matter of fact, 
moreover, we do not seem to object to putting on some- 
times the literary coat of another, as we do object to put- 
ting on the actual coat, no matter how regularly we may 
have come into possession of the latter. For what else 
can we be said to do when we quote another except to 
proclaim, in the very act of acknowledging his owner- 
ship, that for our present purposes we find this property 
of his a very useful garment, and are therefore proceed- 
ing to appropriate it for our own immediate use? 

If we must, however, try to get a somewhat less 
indefinite notion of the difference between the platitude 
on the one hand, and the fresh idea, as distinguished 
from the absolutely original one, on the other, may we 
not formulate the distinction in some such way as this? 
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The platitude is a.simple and easily apprehended generali- 
zation, whether true or false, which represents current 
doctrine, doctrine which men in general believe themselves 
to accept, whether they do in fact or not. Much of this 
doctrine, perhaps most of it, is not merely current now, 
but has been current in all generations. 

Much, but certainly not all. One can imagine a history 
more interesting, at least, and if well written probably 
more useful too, than many histories that actually get 
into print: a history, namely, that would set before us, 
with clearness, and with an adequate apprehension of the 
philosophical significance lying within and behind the 
facts, a comprehensive and detailed account of the vicis- 
situdes undergone by platitude in some generation or age. 
This account would tell us what old platitudes, of every 
order, lost their rank as platitudes, took their place with 
dying or dead ideas, and could henceforth be understood 
by scholars alone, and imperfectly even by them; in the 
case of the dead ones, at least, the very fact of whose 
former existence scholars alone, too, now suspected. 

This account would also make us acquainted with all 
that vast body of new platitude—if one may be allowed 
the seeming hibernianism—with which each age supplies 
itself as it goes along on the stream of time, and which, 
oddly, as it must seem to any one accustomed to think of 
platitude as a dead and wholly contemptible thing, could 
give us many an interesting hint in our attempt to get at 
the total life of the age. Strange inconsistencies, or at 
least seeming inconsistencies, the historian would 
undoubtedly discover in the course of his labors. Do his 
best, he could not hope to harmonize the death of some 
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platitude with the continued life of near kinsmen, and the 
birth of still others all of whose discoverable character- 
istics seemed to connect them with their dead predecessors 
rather than with their contemporary platitudes. 

Possibly, too, the historian might find the course of 
time to “swerve, crook and turn upon itself in many a 
backward streaming curve,” dead platitudes, sometimes 
long dead ones, coming up out of the dust of a thousand 
years, to enjoy another cycle of such life as a platitude 
can have. For, alas, in this world it is given to ideas 
only, and chiefly to platitudes, to realize the poet’s wish, 
that through long periods of time he might sleep, even 
for a hundred years at a time, then wake, then sleep 
again, yet once more to wake, and so on and on, each 
time waking on science grown to more, on new answers 
to the secrets of the brain and the stars, on new and vast 
advances towards the perfect state!® 

But we are trying to distinguish between the platitude 
and the idea which, though not wholly original, is yet 
fresh enough for some literary use to be made of it. The 
fresh idea is, in general, distinctly less likely than the plat- 
itude to be simple and easy of apprehension. No idea can 
bea platitude if it represents a careful attempt at exactness 
of statement, none which concerns itself scrupulously with 
qualitative or quantitative distinctions, or which, in 
general, is regardful of modifying considerations. Such 
distinctions the popular mind, the support and stay of 
platitude, is impatient of. It does not easily carry them 
with it, for use on all occasions when it likes to think of 
itself as thinking, by a practically effortless process. The 

® Tennyson, in “The Day-Dream.” 
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fresh idea represents, always, a distinctly effortful process 
of the mind, if one may put it so. It constitutes the best 
first-hand apprehension of the facts in the case of which 
the thinker is capable; though in arriving at this appre- 
hension he may be influenced much more than he is 
aware of by previous formulations of this idea, with 
which he has come into contact. 

For an idea is not like any other thing that lives. It 
may be born many times; and as it now, perhaps for the 
hundredth or the thousandth time, springs into being 
under the writer’s pen or through the medium of the 
speaker’s voice, it comes with all the marks of a vigorous 
life about it. It was born in the mind, and not on the 
pen or the tongue, and it can live only in the mind. A 
real effort of thought having created it, only by a real 
effort of thought can it be apprehended by any reader or 
hearer. As previously suggested, it will be regardful of 
distinctions which the surface view formulated by plati- 
tudes ignores; or if simple in statement and therefore, 
probably, easy of apprehension, it will be indifferent to 
current doctrine, but unaffectedly, unobtrusively so; 
unless, of course, it is an idea of the sort to which we 
have given some attention, a startler, an intellectual hair 
raiser, as it were; for whatever faults such ideas may 
have, one can not deny them the praise of freshness. 


VII. GENERAL CHARACTER AND OFFICE OF CONCRETE OR 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL IN THE ESSAY 


But it is clear that an essay will not necessarily consist 
of purely abstract matter, of general ideas and their 
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elaboration in general terms. In fact, the essay proper 
almost never does consist of such material only; though 
didactic or scientific exposition may. Bacon’s essays, it 
is true, except for somewhat frequent but brief literary 
and historical allusions, are almost wholly abstract, 
therein differing notably from the essays of the author’s 
great predecessor, Montaigne. The difference between 
these two early essayists affords a signal example of what 
one may call the obstinate independence of Bacon’s intel- 
lect: when he followed another, even in a matter wholly 
unconnected with that prosperity of science which he had 
made his religion, he would do so only in his own way. 
Bacon’s essays almost dispense with illustrations and 
examples drawn from his own observation or experience ; 
Montaigne’s fairly revel in them. So far as one could 
judge from his essays, Bacon had all his life been observ- 
ing men, but observing them in the mass and at arm’s 
length; doing it very shrewdly, indeed, but somewhat 
coldly, and with none of the very genuine helps toward a 
complete understanding and appreciation of human nature 
that come from personal intimacies, and even from the 
mere habit of thinking about men as_ individuals. 
Montaigne’s essays are simply saturated with evidence of 
his interest in all sorts of persons. Allusions to people 
with whom he had come into contact everywhere abound. 
Compare, for example, these two passages on the subject 
of death. The first is from Montaigne’s “That Men Are 
Not to Judge of Our Happiness Till after Death” 
(Cotton’s translation) ; the second, from Bacon’s “Of 
Death” ; the two passages saying, broadly, pretty much 
the same thing: 
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“God has ordered all things as it has best pleased Him; 
but I have, in my time, seen three of the most execrable 
persons that I ever knew in all manner of abominable 
living, and the most infamous to boot, who all died a very 
regular death, and in all circumstances composed, even to 
perfection.” 

“Tt is worthy the observing, that there is no passion in 
the mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the 
fear of death; and therefore death is no such terrible 
enemy when a man hath so many attendants about him 
that can win the combat of him..... It is as natural to 
die as to be born.” 

We see the difference between the two writers even in 
their handling of the material that they draw from clas- 
sical sources; from which, indeed, both draw so heavily. 
In Bacon, Cato, Virgil, and all the rest, seem merely 
names for repositories of abstract doctrine to which the 
author appeals when he wants to clinch a point; for, 
rather oddly, Bacon was as much addicted as any medie- 
val schoolman to the practice of supporting by the weight 
of great classical authority his own opinions in that 
department of his philosophy which deals with human 
nature in every-day action. 

Perhaps the references made to classical authors even 
by Montaigne do not always seem quite free from any 
touch of this too submissive pedantry. But very many of 
Montaigne’s allusions to the famous names of antiquity, 
and perhaps most of them, suggest something very differ- 
ent. The homely and undignified circumstances under 
which he introduces them, sometimes, the whimsical and 
not always too decent testimony that he demands of them 
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again and again, all go to show that Horace, Virgil, and 
Cicero were to Montaigne primarily men, good and ever 
companionable friends with whom only the chances of 
time prevented him from personally associating, and not 
mere conventional names identifying certain bodies of 
classical literature. 

In this respect, as, indeed, in most others, Montaigne the 
essayist is enormously more modern and enormously more 
human than Bacon the essayist. For though the essay as 
we now practise it is primarily abstract, yet it is very 
much more hospitable to the truly concrete than Bacon 
was; possibly not quite so aboundingly and almost limit- 
lessly hospitable as was Montaigne. It has been a sound 
instinct, too, that has led the essay in Montaigne’s general 
direction rather than in Bacon’s. The unbroken contem- 
plation of the abstract, even when the abstract does not 
take too solemn and weighty a form, imposes a pretty 
heavy strain upon a mind of considerable cultivation, to 
say nothing of the mind that makes little or no pretense 
to cultivation and taste. In pursuit of instruction in the 
region of theory and doctrine, the cultivated mind may 
more or less successfully force itself to give prolonged 
attention to the purely abstract; but even the cultivated 
mind will notoriously fare better and go farther on the 
road to mastery of the author’s whole position, if this 
author has the wisdom and the skill necessary for the 
selection and the effective presentation of illustrations and 
examples. 

But when the purpose of the reader is less serious than 
the getting of instruction, a writer can not very safely 
count on his imposing on his mind even that very much 
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less serious strain which reading a piece of pure literary 
exposition is too likely to involve. If the ideas are so 
simple that they never need illustration, they are probably 
too simple for the reader to believe them very well worth 
while; and if they are not so simple, he needs both the 
rest and the assurance that he is actually keeping with 
the author, which are best afforded by at least occasional 
departures from the world of pure ideas into the regions 
of actuality. 


VIII. THE EXTREMELY PROLONGED ILLUSTRATION 


Such departure into the regions of actuality may be 
only momentary. It may be wholly comprehended, for 
example, in a comparison worked out in a single sentence 
of two or three lines: “Such a person is like the man who 
burned his house down to get rid of the mice.” Obvi- 
ously, this sort of illustration is about all that a very 
short essay will ordinarily allow, if the illustration is to 
remain truly subordinate in its literary office, and not vie 
with the thought proper as the theme of central interest, 
or even swamp it altogether. 

It is worth noting that the essay is today not tolerant 
of the illustration which is so prolonged that it practically 
supersedes the theme. Perhaps that sort of thing is too 
suggestive of medieval literature, with its odd combina- 
tion of great guilelessness and exceeding artificiality. 
One is not always sure, in fact, as to whether the average 
medieval narrative should be thought of as an essay in 
which the illustration has swallowed the essay proper, or 
a story in which the writer’s determination to male his 
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events work out an idea has destroyed the story and 
made it take on the character of a very crude essay 
belonging to a certain type. 

At first thought it seems odd that the essay of this 
apparently somewhat doubtful sort, which structurally 
suggests the tale of medieval days, should be found most 
abundantly in the work of Dr. Johnson, typical repre- 
sentative of the most artificial of all the centuries of 
English literature, the eighteenth. Such, however, is the 
fact, in a sense; though ultimately, as a rule, one has to 
concede that Johnson’s papers are real essays. It is 
clearly Johnson, of all the eighteenth century essayists, 
who was in an important sense the most artificial, the 
most consciously and deliberately “‘literary.” See, for 
instance, the last “Rambler” for evidence bearing upon 
this point.” Now, of all the eighteenth century essayists 
in whom men still take enough interest even to remember 
their names and the fact that they were essayists, Dr. 
Johnson is the one who most frequently writes essays of 
the type that consist almost wholly of illustration. 

Indeed, one might almost give this as a formula for 
many a “Rambler” or “Idler” essay: a statement at the 
beginning, sometimes brief, sometimes more elaborate, of 
a generalization about human life, considered from the 
moral or the social point of view; a long illustration, 
embodying sometimes a life history setting forth that 
idea in concrete form, sometimes merely select passages 


10“T have laboured to refine our language to grammatical purity, 
and to clear it from colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and 
irregular combinations. Something, perhaps, I have added to the 
pirate ce its construction, and something to the harmony of its 
cadence. 
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from such a history; and, finally, if the author thinks he 
has reason to fear that the reader may be carried by the 
interest of the narrative too far from the central thought, 
a brief recurrence, at the end, to the idea stated at the 
beginning, or the announcement of some deduction from 
that idea. Noteworthy as indicating that even in the 
mind of such an insistent moralist as Dr. Johnson, the 
illustration occasionally came to be the thing of major 
importance, is the fact that step three in this formula was 
not always taken, even when it seemed decidedly in order 
for the fulfilment of the indicated purpose of the paper, 
the essay ending with the illustration itself. 

Perhaps the explanation of the frequency with which 
this sort of essay is found in our very sophisticated 
eighteenth century is, in part, at least, the fact that the 
short story proper had not yet fully developed and was 
therefore not a recognized prose form, and the further 
fact that the short narrative poem, strictly understood, 
was comparatively rare in this century so largely given 
over to didactic, satiric, and descriptive verse. English 
literature was not recurring to the artistic guilelessness of 
medieval story-telling, in the hands of Dr. Johnson and 
his brother essayists of the century, but feeling its way 
to the new form, which by the end of the nineteenth 
century, or the early years of the twentieth, was to be the 
dominant literary form,—lamentable as that fact may 
appear to some, it can hardly be denied,—the short story. 

Incidentally, one may wonder what would have hap- 
pened if in the days of the “Rambler” the short story had 
been discovered, so to speak, and had attained the almost 
more than adequate recognition as a distinct form that 
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has been accorded to it in our day. Very possibly such 
recognition could not have gone farther than to secure 
for it some acceptance as a mere fact, in critical circles. 
The popular recognition necessary to make a form 
become really alive might very probably have been denied 
it. For to the modern short story belongs, as of its very 
essence, a subordination of idea to dramatic movement. 
The vague ethicality which in the better sort of short 
story diffuses itself as a kind of atmosphere through the 
whole narrative, the frank indifference to all moral and 
religious considerations except the broad distinction 
between the bad and the not-bad which characterizes the 
short story of the cruder sort—these could have been 
looked upon with very little favor among a people habitu- 
ated to the application of a robust dogmatism of the most 
outright sort, when they came to consider contemporary 
life in the concrete, as it is considered in the essays of 
Addison and Steele, of Goldsmith and Johnson; and it is, 
of course, contemporary life that is the chief theme of the 
short story, one might perhaps even say the normal 
theme, since the short story dealing with either the 
historical or the purely fantastic is probably felt by all 
readers to be an anomalous and exceptional thing. 

But if we conclude that the short story could hardly 
have been popular in the eighteenth century, even if it had 
been known, and comprehended as a special form, it may 
be pointed out that neither the “Rambler” nor the 
“Idler” was very popular in that century. The obvious 
answer to this is, however, that their lack of popularity 
was due to their style, not to their pervading dogmatism, 
or to general impatience with the manner in which 
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throughout the long illustrations the didactic purpose 
keeps the upper hand of any narrative movement that is 
ever suffered to show itself. 

The sort of thing which Johnson did in the ‘““Rambler” 
and the “Idler” was the sort of thing which the general 
reader of his day would have thoroughly liked, most 
probably, if it had been done in a manner more easily 
comprehensible to this general reader; a fact at least 
faintly suggested by the vastly greater popularity the 
“Rambler” and the “Idler” had when collected in book 
form than they enjoyed during their periodical publica- 
tion, measuring popularity by sales, as in a sense one 
rightly may. Men buy a periodical for no other purpose 
than to read it; but they may buy a book because they 
think they ought to have it in their library. The fact 
that only five or six hundred copies of the “Rambler” 
were sold as it came out periodically, indicates that not 
many people really wanted to read it; but the fact that 
ten editions of it were sold in book form while Johnson 
was still alive clearly shows that a good many people 
highly approved it and believed that they ought to want 
to read it—perhaps even believed they did want to. 


IX. ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL THAT PRETENDS TO BE 
CONCRETE BUT IS NOT 


Allusion has just been made to a characteristic of 
Johnson’s long illustrations which does, perhaps, justify 
us in classifying as essays, in the strictest sense of the 
term, even those “Ramblers” and “Idlers” where the 
matter that is general in form is reduced to a minimum. 
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Johnson’s narratives rarely fail duly to subordinate 
everything to the idea they are meant to illustrate. The 
writer of the “Rambler” is not often lured by the spon- 
taneity and vitality of his characters into paths where it 
had clearly been no original part of the essayist’s plan to 
go; even though, as was suggested a moment ago, he 
sometimes seems to fear that the reader will think he has 
been so lured. On the contrary, however, he everywhere 
keeps a pretty tight rein on his characters. They remain 
types always, agents in the service of an idea. Thus the 
very long illustration is prevented, after all, from inter- 
fering too seriously with the unity of the essay. The 
illustration is itself a sort of hybrid affair, in its essential 
nature a mere idea, in its pretended nature, a concrete, an 
individual. 

Now, it would hardly be safe to say that this sort of 
thing is quite impossible in the present day. Pretty 
nearly everything is possible in a day driven so hard as 
ours in its search for literary novelty and variety, a day 
when even the despised and pitied antiquarian is appealed 
to by the literary artist engaged in a desperate effort to 
find some forgotten “form” to revise, some “type” to 
re-vamp that has been unheard of by the general world 
of readers for two or three centuries at least. But one 
can safely affirm that the sort of essay just spoken of is 
not typical today. We are impatient of abstractions 
which pretend that they are not abstractions but concrete 
realities. We feel that this sort of thing is primitive, 
childish, that it belongs to the realm of fable, of bur- 
lesque, or, in its more consciously esthetic manifestations, 
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to the region of sheer artificiality, the morbidly self- 
conscious. 

Indeed, one hardly finds anything of the kind in the 
work of the great English essayists belonging to the 
nineteenth century—Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Thack- 
eray, and Stevenson. How different, for example, are 
Lamb’s illustrations from Johnson’s!—as different as his 
ideas themselves are from those of Johnson. They are 
usually short; and the people who figure in them seem as 
real as any people with whom we ever come in contact; 
as no doubt they are; for when he tells a story or even 
merely makes an allusion to some person, Lamb appar- 
ently has almost always in mind somebody whom he has 
actually known. 

On the whole, therefore, the concrete material in the 
essay as it is now practised is likely to be made up of 
illustrations and examples that are not very long, and 
that are truly concrete. But though the individual stories 
told may not occupy much space, they may of course be 
so numerous that the total amount of illustrative material 
is almost as great as in one of Dr. Johnson’s essays. 
However, this is not likely to be the case. In any event, 
it is by means of some small and carefully selected bit of 
reality that the present-day essayist enforces his idea, or 
gives it point and reality. Or at least it is by what he 
endeavors to make seem that; for the essayist may, to be 
sure, invent his illustrations ; though for the young 
writer, any way, there is obvious peril here. 
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X. ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL MUST GO TO THE POINT 


Perhaps something may not unprofitably be said in 
amplification of the statement that the illustrative mate- 
rial must be carefully selected. An illustration should of 
course go to the point. Its success in doing that should, 
indeed, be so pronounced that it is not, likely to escape 
even the dullest or the most careless reader; since if it 
does so escape, the illustration is for that reader far 
worse than a waste of space: it is a puzzle, and an irri- 
tating puzzle. It is an obvious advantage of the short 
illustration, from the unpractised writer’s point of view, 
that its failure to go sharply and unmistakably to the 
point is much less likely to remain unnoted, in revision, 
than is the case with the illustration that runs through 
several pages. 


XI. SUCH MATERIAL MUST BE IN THE RIGHT KEY 


The illustration must also be in the right key: it must 
harmonize with the general drift of the thought, alike as 
regards its substance and its manner of narration. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that we are here touching upon 
a matter regarding which very definite prescription is 
impossible. Violent and obvious incongruities are to be 
avoided ; but perhaps he who needs to be told this is not 
likely to have enough taste for his judgment as to what 
constitutes even a violent incongruity to be of much value. 
It is also possible, no doubt, to be too prim about this 
matter. Probably English literature is today less tolerant 
of timidity than of a little daring, and this even to a 
degree unequaled since Elizabethan days, if equaled then. 
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We have here, indeed, a general tendency, not a special: 
we do not fear so much as men once did the incongruous 
and the disagreeable, when they have point. Except as 
regards the merely disgusting, from which it recoils now 
as it hardly ever did before, and as it was very far from 
doing throughout the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, English literature is notably more willing now 
than ever before to touch reality at all points; though this 
does not mean that it is necessarily more successful in 
doing so. But it recognizes ruggedness and incongruity 
as parts of the order of nature, or perhaps better, as 
phases of it, and, in general, it resolutely tries to avail 
itself of the literary possibilities which it thinks it sees in 
them. 

Of course it does not do this in the person of all its 
representatives, some of whom are as fussily scrupulous 
in their endeavors to avoid what they consider jarring 
notes as the literary prudery of any age could desire; 
while others are scrupulous, indeed, but not vocifer- 
ously so. 

Of course, too, we have to admit the fact of popular 
periodical literature constructed on the theory that those 
who are hardly more than babes and sucklings may read 
anything within its pages, and therefore accepting the 
obligations of a general literary primness. The phrase 
suggests, perhaps, the self-conscious propriety of a 
venerable virgin. Today, she is ill, our poor old lady; 
some believe, unto death. But though American litera- 
ture is sometimes “broad” now, and in other ways differ- 
ent from all respectable American literature fifty years 
ago, even when it first sees the light in American periodi- 
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cals, we are all even yet very shockable in the presence of 
what seems to us a departure from the regular. Still, if 
one considers contemporary English literature as a whole, 
it is clear that Browning and Whitman have not lived in 
vain. The conjunction of incongruities, if obviously 
purposeful, is not now looked upon by the majority of the 
intellectually and esthetically respectable as mere literary 
rudeness, or as indicating only clumsiness of hand on the 
part of a would-be literary artist. 

Browning and Whitman have not lived in vain. Per- 
haps a wiser way to put the matter, however, would be to 
suggest that Browning and Whitman were simply the 
most conspicuous agents through whom was accomplished 
that expansion of the domain of literature made inevitable 
by the rise of modern psychology and the progress of 
science generally, and the resulting tendency of thought 
to insist that through and through the world is esthetically 
worth while; for that such insistence is a fact, almost 
wholly implicit though it has been, will be denied by no 
one who accepts the principle announced by modern 
psychology, or, at least, by a famous and influential 
modern psychologist, that the impulse which is behind 
the movement of science, the impulse which compels the 
effort to know and understand, is in the last analysis an 
esthetic impulse. 


XI. THE ESSAY A SOMEWHAT CONSERVATIVE FORM AS 
REGARDS GENERAL LITERARY CONGRUITY AND SOCIAL 
DECENCY 


It must be said, however, that as regards this whole 
matter, the essay has been perhaps the most conservative 
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of literary forms; far more conservative than poetry or 
fiction. There has been no Browning or Whitman in the 
English essay, no Zola, Tolstoi, or Meredith, altogether 
indifferent to the conventional niceties and proprieties of 
literature. Even cantankerous Hazlitt always wrote with 
considerable regard for rules and forms, the letter of the 
literary law as laid down by those unswerving advocates 
of the safe and sane in diction, phraseology, literary 
methods, and general literary procedure, the rhetoricians. 
There is a seeming exception to this general conservatism 
of the English essay afforded by the archaisms in phrase- 
ology and diction which Lamb allowed himself, or more 
properly, perhaps, which he could not resist, the cast of 
his mind and his reading being what they were. But 
Lamb’s archaisms are always eminently respectable, as, 
indeed, most archaisms are; and archaisms, it must be 
allowed, have never roused that deep abhorrence in the 
soul of the literary conservative with which such inde- 
cencies of detail as slang, neologisms, solecisms, and 
anything “not in keeping” have filled it, or called down 
upon themselves that unsparing and whole-hearted con- 
demnation from the rhetoricians with which these faults 
have been visited. Whatever daring the English essay 
has allowed itself has for the most part been in the direc- 
tion of the unconventional ideas it has expressed about 
matters which it is admittedly proper to discuss in polite 
society, and has not affected the fundamental character 
of its subject-matter or its illustrations. 

But after all, this is not equivalent to the admission that 
the English essay as we have it today submits to very 
severely constraining bonds. It is not a prim and prudish 
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thing. Only, the primarily meditative character of its 
practitioners seems to preclude them from the practice of 
conspicuous literary radicalism. They roam through the 
old lands of literature, finding there an ample freedom, 
spots in abundance still unvisited, regions still sufficiently 
unfamiliar, for all the trampling that has through ages 
gone on around them. 

Perhaps this is no explanation at all. But at any rate, 
we have simply to accept the fact of the general literary 
conservatism that has characterized the essay as compared 
with poetry or the novel, its rejection of all solicitations 
to treat with contempt, as poetry and the novel have done, 
perhaps wisely, in their own case, the limitations put upon 
them by an esthetics based on a very primitive and there- 
fore very inadequate psychology. But when one considers 
the English essay as it is practised today, one is not 
impressed by the degree to which its freedom has been 
hampered by an old-fashioned esthetics. Courteous and 
urbane though its language very nearly always is, sug- 
gestive of a gentleman speaking to gentlemen,—a real 
gentleman, that is, without any conscious and proud 
superiority,—it seems to say whatever it has a mind to, 
with quite as near an approach to consistent and steady 
fearlessness as any other literary form; as those forms, 
for example, among whose practitioners the voice of 
revolt has been heard somewhat loudly uttering good 
defiance to the set ways of doing their kind of thing. 


CHAPTER V 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE ESSAY 


I. THE STRUCTURAL SIMPLICITY OF THE ESSAY NOT 
INCONSISTENT WITH THE CONCEPTION OF IT ASA 
LITERARY FORM 


THE structure of the essay is in general an exceedingly 
simple and inartificial thing. It may almost be said that 
any one who can write coherently, and can make himself 
stop when he is clearly through, needs no further lessons 
under this head. The essay being in its very nature short, 
there is in it no field sufficiently large for serious compli- 
cations to occur in, and there is therefore no occasion for 
an elaborate doctrine of structure. 

The very simplicity of the thing is, indeed, one of the 
chief stumbling blocks to the young student of the essay 
asaform. Such student is in the habit of considering the 
words structure and form as essentially synonymous, and 
therefore when he approaches the study of the essay as a 
form of literature, he naturally expects to find its very 
essence depending on its peculiarities of structure. Great, 
therefore, is likely to be his astonishment, and perhaps 
also his perplexity, at first, when he learns that there is no 
strict doctrine as to the parts of which an essay must 
consist, and as to the proper organization of those parts, 
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beyond that contained in the very general laws which 
govern the structure of any composition. 

Possibly he may come to the study of the essay with 
his poor head in a turmoil as the result of efforts to 
comprehend and remember the rigid distinctions that the 
professor of French has sought to fix in his mind as 
regards the structure of various forms of the lyric—the 
rondel, the villanelle, and the virelay, for example. Or 
perhaps he has just been listening to a lecture on the 
technique of the drama, and has there learned precisely 
how to build a play; learned the doctrine of the compli- 
cation, found out what the climax is, and where to put it, 
been instructed fully and definitely regarding the dénoue- 
ment. Or yet again, he may just have come from a 
session of his course in the short story, where the young 
doctor of philosophy in charge has shown in abundant 
detail, and with impressive learning, how grossly they err 
who still suppose that there are no fundamental differ- 
ences between the short story proper and the story that 
is merely short. 

Under such circumstances, the student may almost be 
forgiven for questioning, in his secret heart, whether the 
instructor who pretends to be giving a course in the essay 
really knows his business when he announces to his class 
that there can hardly be said to be any peculiar laws of 
structure governing this form, and applying especially 
to it. “A form without a structure of its own? How 
very singular a thing! But then why call it a form at 
all?” thinks the student. Yet the instructor would be 
right, nevertheless. 

The truth is that the use of the term form as synony- 
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mous with literary variety is somewhat misleading; but it 
is brief and convenient, and the amount of misleading it 
may do need not be serious, provided it is at the start 
made clear, when we speak of a literary form, that we are 
using a comprehensive term which describes the totality 
of the aspects presented by a piece of literature, one of 
these aspects being structure. 


II. GENERAL NATURE OF SUCH STRUCTURAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AS IT HAS 


Some characteristics, it is true, which may be better 
noted under the head of structure than anywhere else, 
that particular type of expository writing with which we 
are dealing is more or less likely to have. A few privi- 
leges it may sometimes claim, some obligations, either in 
the way of avoidance or of performance, may rest upon 
it with especial weight, by reason of the primary purpose 
it has to be agreeable, entertaining; by reason, in other 
words, of the fact that it is not didactic exposition, but 
literary, and that its foremost virtues are therefore not 
to be clear, and make the point quickly, but to be gracious 
or charming, or in some way moving, and to make the 
point, accordingly, with such degree of swiftness or 
leisureliness as obviously befits. 


III. SOME CAUTIONS REGARDING THE DISCURSIVE 
STRUCTURE 


One of the traits that the essay may have was described 
in Chapter I—discursiveness. Little need be added to 
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what was there said. We may note, however, that there 
is one type of essay which altogether eschews discursive- 
ness—the editorial essay. Essays that are given a place 
on the editorial page of a newspaper are almost neces- 
sarily so short that any attempt at the discursive manner 
would be likely in them to seem ridiculous. Discursive- 
ness inevitably suggests leisure, ampleness of time in 
which to play all around a subject; and while an essay of 
from four hundred to seven or eight hundred words does 
not need because of its brevity to suggest hurry, yet it is 
too short for the writer to attain in it the effect of positive 
leisureliness without betraying affectation, or at least 
suggesting the forced effort. 

The circumstances of publication, too, render discur- 
siveness all but impossible in work of this kind. The 
newspaper, especially as it is found in the United States 
of America, is through and through written to be read 
rapidly, to be read once and read no more, by people who 
either are or imagine themselves to be in a good deal of a 
hurry; and when the writer knows that his reader will be 
in a hurry, he dare not be leisurely. If he does so dare, 
he must not complain if he presently finds himself his own 
lone reader, shorn of even the opportunity to claim the 
ear of the public through the medium of the editorial 
page! 

On the whole, we may say that the young essay writer 
of today will probably do well to let the discursive 
manner alone; and this for purely practical reasons. 
Strongly as he might be tempted by his admiration for 
Montaigne to follow in that great writer’s footsteps here, 
he has to remember that though readers of essays are 
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likely to be people of the better sort, intellectually, yet he 
can hardly hope that his readers will be such as Emerson 
declares Montaigne’s have been—courtiers, soldiers, 
princes, men of the world, and men of wit and generosity. 

The young essayist writes in the hope that he will be 
read; but he can not expect, naturally, that his audience 
will choose itself, so to speak, on any such lines as those 
Emerson describes. On the contrary, his readers, if he 
gets any, must chiefly be found among busy people, 
people in a hurry,—even Emerson’s “soldiers, princes, 
men of the world” are infected with the notion that they 
are these things, nowadays,—people, at any rate, habitu- 
ated by all the influences that modern life rains down 
upon them, to a preference for the straightforward route, 
for a somewhat business-like progress to an appointed 
goal. Only the matured and famous writer can count 
on being able to show himself so skilful a guide that he 
can make those who accompany him forget in a measure 
their habitually rather feverish desire for the arrival, in 
the varied delights of the sinuous and placidly deliberate 
journey; and even the matured and famous writer some- 
times finds himself failing in this ever more and more 
difficult task. 

To forgo entirely the discursive does not, however, 
involve any necessary literary sacrifice; or rather, it does 
not shut the writer out of the fairest among the fields 
open to the essayist. Rigid adherence to one’s subject 
does not render impossible the attainment of the finest 
success in the essay. He who always sticks to his subject 
does not thereby show himself, necessarily, a spirit of 
less admirable literary mould than he who wanders de- 
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lightfully away from it, then wanders back, then again 
away, and so on to the end. In the essay there are two 
glories, both glories of the sun, the glory of the discursive 
and the glory of the non-discursive, the glory of Mon- 
taigne and Lamb, the glory of Hazlitt and Stevenson. 


IV. DESIRABILITY OF MAKING THE STRUCTURE UNOB- 
TRUSIVE 


One advantage, indeed, the discursive essay undeniably 
has—the advantage of informality. This brings us to 
the consideration of a trait which, if it is not an absolute 
requisite of the essay, certainly comes very much nearer 
to being so than the trait of discursiveness. The essay 
rather conceals than emphasizes the fact that it has a 
carefully considered structure. Even the discursive essay 
does not wisely advertise its discursiveness; or if it does, 
whatever success it attains is attained in spite of that 
fact, not because of it. One reason why the early at- 
tempts of the young writer at the discursive essay are 
almost always failures, is the fact that it is too obviously 
his own daring contempt for ordinary methods of pro- 
cedure that the writer is everywhere chiefly thinking of. 
It may almost be said that only such discursiveness is 
perfectly successful as the reader first becomes fully 
aware of when he reflects upon the piece as a whole, at 
the end of his reading. When it obtrudes itself while 
one is reading, it is likely to disgust one as either mere 
horse-play or as the pitiful affectation of a writer who is 
both vain and, so far as his literary faculty is concerned, 
distressingly immature. 
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The unpleasant effects of making the structure too con- 
spicuous in the non-discursive essays are not so serious; 
and they are of a very different kind. Here, the error 
is likely to have its root, not in untutored literary vanity, 
but in the writer’s inadequate sense of the difference be- 
tween the frankly didactic and the primarily literary. 
This does not mean that the fault of making the frame- 
work unpleasantly conspicuous is one which the essay 
alone among literary forms is liable to; but the essay 
is peculiarly liable to it, by reason of its general ex- 
pository character. 

Typical exposition, didactic exposition, namely, is in 
very little danger of being too formal, of making the 
scheme of the whole discussion too conspicuous. The 
one object of the didactic expounder, obviously, is to 
make clear to those addressed something that he believes 
they do not understand, but that he takes it for granted 
they for one reason or another desire to understand. He 
can not be too clear, he can not be too orderly, he is 
not at all likely to offend those addressed if he uses every 
means in his power to make sure that they shall keep 
firmly lodged in their minds, at every moment of the 
discussion, precisely what he and they are about, where 
they now are, and whither, both immediately and ulti- 
mately, they are going. 

The writer of didactic exposition is therefore wise, 
ordinarily, to announce his plan at the beginning, in set 
terms; to use precise formulas of reference, numerical, 
if necessary, such as first, secondly, thirdly, and so on; 
formal summaries at intervals, especially if the discussion 
is long, or if it involves considerations which by reason 
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of their novelty, their difficulty, or their mere number, 
he is aware that those addressed are likely to have trouble 
in keeping clear before them; and last of all, he may 
profitably give, near the end, a deliberate and careful 
résumé of the whole discussion, in which the points are 
taken up in the precise order of their discussion in what 
has gone before. 

But while all this is perfectly proper, and often even 
necessary, in didactic exposition,—of course, it is not 
meant that precisely this scheme is followed in all purely 
didactic exposition; it is merely the typical general method 
of procedure,—it would be very difficult to make this 
sort of thing carry in the essay proper, as we recognize 
it today; unless, of course, the purpose were very broad 
burlesque of didactic methods. Not only so, but it would 
be a task of some difficulty to make any part of this 
exact and formal process seem void of offense. The 
fact is that the very soul of the essay is its obligation 
to seem the agreeable expression of intercourse between 
equals, the writer who speaks, the reader who is spoken to. 

The essayist may instruct us; if he is an essayist of 
the finest quality, he is sure to do so, even though we 
may be very clever persons indeed, and much more ac- 
customed, as we believe, to giving instruction than to 
receiving it. But we resent any assumption towards us 
by the essayist of the superior wisdom of the teacher. 
We will have no condescension to our inferior intelli- 
gence; indeed, this inferior intelligence on our part is 
an assumption that we are by no means willing to grant. 
Therefore, anything that savors too openly of regard by 
our teacher for our comparative incapacity, as learners, 
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any of the half mechanical helps just mentioned, we find 
at best jarring, pettily irritating; at worst, ludicrously 
presumptuous, egotistical, and unmannerly.. In a word, 
what we demand in the essayist is not the attitude whose 
formula might be: “I will now explain to you”; but 
rather one which, if it announced itself in words, would 
do so in some such language as this: “as you and I 
very well know, whether the rest of the world know it 
or not,” and so forth and so forth. 

It is a rather odd fact that the writer who is in general, 
of all English essayists, the most serenely disregardful of 
structure, should on perhaps a half dozen occasions fall 
into the manner of the most precise formalism. It would 
no doubt be overstating the case to say that as a rule 
any sentence in one of Bacon’s essays might stand any- 
where else in the essay almost as well as where he puts 
it. But it would certainly be doing him no injustice to 
say that his essays would suffer immeasurably less than 
any other English essays of considerable fame, if they 
were made to undergo those positively delicious processes 
of textual transposition which modern scholarly criticism 
has familiarized students of Old English with in the 
case of “Beowulf,” for example. There is, in fact, in 
the majority of Bacon’s essays, no suggestion of struc- 
ture whatever, the essay as a whole being considered; 
though considerable portions may run along with even 
rigid logical consecutiveness. Bacon’s own description 
of these essays as “dispersed meditations” indicates that 
he was well aware that they had this peculiarity. It 
must, therefore, have been deliberately intended. 

This dispersed character of his meditations, indeed, is 
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so regularly the form they take that the reader is a good 
deal surprised when he comes upon the first among the 
few instances of precise and logical planning, affecting 
the whole essay, to be found in the collection. This is 
the third essay in the volume as ordinarily printed—the 
one called “Of Unity in Religion.” “We shall there- 
fore,” says Bacon in the first paragraph of this essay, 
“speak a few words concerning the unity of the church; 
what are the fruits thereof; what the bounds; and what 
the means.” That is precisely what he proceeds to do, 
and in exactly the order here announced; the un- 
Baconian little that it has to say about fruits empha- 
sizing somewhat this un-Baconian charting, at the begin- 
ning, of the discussion that is to follow. 

A decidedly commoner procedure in these essays of 
Bacon’s is the one seen in the ninth essay, “Of Envy.” 
Here there is an odd combination of the very dispersed 
and the most rigidly formal. The great bulk of the 
essay falls under the latter head; but this part is so 
precise as to make the dispersedness of the remainder, 
the first paragraph and the last one, all the more con- 
spicuous, to any reader who has even a moderately de- 
veloped sense for structure. After mentioning in the 
first paragraph a somewhat heterogeneous lot of what 
he calls “curiosities” connected with envy, Bacon pro- 
ceeds in the second paragraph to plan his main treatment 
thus: 

“But leaving these curiosities (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place), we will handle what per- 
sons are apt to envy others, what persons are most subject 
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to be envied themselves, and what is the difference be- 
tween public and private envy.” 

Even these topics, it will be noted, have no connection 
with one another except that afforded by the common 
subject, envy; but Bacon sticks to them resolutely—treat- 
ing them in the order in which he has announced them 
—until he has said his say on each. Then in the final 
paragraph he gives us some more random observations 
which have by chance occurred to him as he has medi- 
tated on the whole matter. 

Yet it is probably true that this combination of the 
dispersed and the systematic does not seem particularly 
odd to the ordinary reader, even the cultivated reader, 
to whom English is the mother tongue. The feeling for 
style of not a few such readers, while it may include 
some degree of feeling for the larger features of struc- 
ture, is apparently much less steadily active with them, 
as regards this particular matter, than it is in the case 
of cultivated French readers, for example. Very intelli- 
gent students of Bacon’s essays have been known to read 
the essay “Of Envy” without ever noticing the peculiarity 
of structure just mentioned. The style, as regards de- 
tails, and the spirit of the essay, are so unbrokenly the 
same everywhere that this mixture of the formal and 
the random in structure simply did not for these students 
count at all toward the total impression. For as regards 
details of style, and as regards spirit, Bacon is always 
formal, never easy, familiar, intimate, personal. It is 
highly improbable, however, that any cultivated reader, 
even the reader whose feeling for structure was the slight- 
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est possible, consistent with any degree of literary culti- 
vation, could read a modern essay in which there was 
such a mixture of methods, without noting it and being 
somewhat irritated by it. 


V. EXPLICITLY LOGICAL STRUCTURE NOT A FAULT OF 
THE MOST SERIOUS ORDER 


In thus insisting on the importance, for the modern 
essay, of avoiding the appearance of formality in struc- 
ture, one does not imply that an essay may not in fact 
be perfectly logical in the development of its theme. All 
that is meant is that the fact of structure should not be 
made obtrusively prominent. The logic should be a thing 
felt, not a thing precisely and clearly seen because the 
writer has advertised it, rendered it conspicuous by labels 
such as “‘first,” “secondly,” and so on. It would be put- 
ting the matter too strongly to say that a present-day 
essay could not attain any sort of recognition and success 
if it followed the method of explicit logic in its structure 
rather than the method of implicit logic. For there are 
many kinds and grades of recognition and success, and 
there are many avenues to each of them, in the domain 
of letters. Moreover, some of the most successful pieces 
of literature in the world, no matter what the standard of 
success by which we measure, have traits that irritate 
exceedingly the readers who, on the whole, admire them 
most. 

Indeed, what conscientious critic of literature was ever 
completely satisfied with his work, and remained so, when 
he attempted to formulate his estimate of a book? There 
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are always so many things to say; and if the critic says 
one thing, he must forgo the opportunity to say a thou- 
sand other things, not all of which, usually, point in the 
same general direction as the thing he actually chooses 
to say. For the critic’s space is always limited; he feels 
bound by the obligation to give a coherent view; and out 
of regard for his own credit he naturally desires to seem 
completely self-consistent. What chances, too, operate 
to determine the critic’s choice of the chief thing to be 
said, what a variety of considerations, weighty and trivial, 
many of them wholly external to the merits and demerits 
of the performance under consideration! 

It is therefore not at all impossible for an essay to 
get published, praised, and widely read, even though its 
method is the method of explicit logical form. It may 
in fact achieve all of these distinctions, provided it has 
other traits which make it either strike the popular taste 
of the moment, so far as an essay can do that, or which, 
if its appeal is more restricted, enable it to disarm the 
hostility in some degree likely to be aroused in the culti- 
vated mind by this sort of thing. 

To the young essayist, therefore, one would probably 
say something like this: Be as logical as you can in the 
structure of your essay; for logic means order, and 
order means economy of space and of the reader’s mental 
energies—even though not, certainly, of the writer’s, 
when he attempts to attain it perfectly! But try to 
render the logic of the structure as little obtrusive as you 
can without sacrificing the reality; for frank explicitness 
of structure is in these days likely to be a handicap, except 
in the region of the didactic and the matter-of-fact. 
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VI. THE DISLIKE OF THE EXPLICIT IN LITERATURE NOT 
UNATTENDED WITH PERILS 


It is quite possible to insist that this is all as it ought 
not to be; that literary feeling has simply gone wrong 
in this matter; that we have here one of those over- 
refinements which have their root in an unwholesome 
desire to transform literature into a mystery, the cult 
of the initiated, the concern of a coterie of the intel- 
lectually and artistically elect. The dislike of the explicit 
is undeniably more pronounced today in the minds of 
most writers whose literary taste is nice, than it is in 
the minds of readers possessed of average intelligence 
and taste; whom it is perhaps always unfortunate for a 
writer of literature not to have chiefly in mind as the 
persons appealed to in all that he writes. A writer of 
literature; for of course one can not question the pro- 
priety of the limited appeal in the case of the scholar, 
or of the didactic writer in general. Naturally, the 
writer who seeks to give information thinks properly, 
in all that he writes, of those only who are interested in 
his theme; in the very nature of the case, always a lim- 
ited class. 

It may be said that the business of the literary artist 
is to report with veracity his inner vision, and that he 
must be indifferent to everything else. It is difficult, 
however, to attach much meaning to such assertions as 
this. If the purpose here were only to insist on the 
fundamental and indispensable importance of sincerity 
on the part of the writer, one could do nothing but heart- 
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ily agree; but something vastly more than that appears 
to be meant; vastly, but very vaguely. “Collins was 
the type of poet who sings, as the birds do, because he 
must,” says a critic,’ usually an admirable critic, speaking 
of the poet, William Collins. It was not finely said of 
Collins. Even as hyperbole it seems wholly without point 
in his case; though as a piece of frank hyperbole, it 
might be allowed to pass, by any of us, when applied to 
some poets; for any of us, probably, can think of some 
poets concerning whom it would not seem so grotesquely 
inapt as it does when applied to Collins. As a matter 
of precise and honest fact, however, literary expression 
can never by any possibility be the perfectly spontaneous 
thing which, so far as we can judge, the singing of a 
bird is. The bird does sing, it would seem, because it 
must, and would sing if all the other birds of its kind 
were suddenly destroyed. But the poet expresses himself 
in a language that he has learned by more or less painful 
and laborious efforts ; and whatever he or we may pretend 
to the contrary, he writes, not primarily to relieve his 
own feelings, and for his own satisfaction, but with the 
hope of making an appeal to others. 

We need not here insist on the possible motives behind 
this desire to appeal to others, some of them common- 
place, vulgarly selfish, entirely unrelated to any considera- 
tions of art; for that is not now the point. The point 
is that any writer whatsoever, under normal circum- 
stances,—even, it is to be feared, nowadays, the writer 
of a diary,—shows by the very fact of his writing that 


1Edmund Gosse, in “A History of Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture,” page 235. 
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he is desirous, and in some degree hopeful, of making 
an appeal to others, of getting what he writes read. Now, 
the thing to be insisted on here is the extreme inadvis- 
ability, to put it no more strongly, of a writer’s delib- 
erately setting himself to address a chosen few. Here 
lies the way of unwarrantable, unprofitable, unpardon- 
able literary pride, of literary conceit that will at last 
kill the soul of the writer. Here lies no way to the 
honest praise of those whose praise is alone worth having 
in the domain of literature, the men and women to whom 
the world is a reality, and not primarily the potentiality 
of literary material. 

It may be said that this argument is directed against an 
evil that does not exist. Any worthy writer, it may be 
insisted, any writer with whom we need to concern our- 
selves here, naturally tries to make as wide an appeal as 
he can without sacrificing his sense of artistic right. In 
the main it is true, no doubt, that writers of sufficient 
power for it to be worth while to take much account of 
them do make such an attempt. Some authors, very 
likely, imagine it to be by deliberate choice that they 
appeal to an exceedingly small and select audience, when 
in truth they have simply sunk into more or less sub- 
missive content with the only audience they have found 
themselves able to hold. 

More or less submissive content. It would be well if 
it were always less; for it is a serious danger, literary 
and spiritual, that those authors run who are over-praised 
by the few and ignored or disliked by all others. One 
wishes for his own sake, if for no other reason, that 
the unfortunate victim of the choicest and most esoteric 
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of literary cults might always hope, as he writes, that 
here at last he has struck the vein, not necessarily of the 
“best seller,” but of appeal to some fair portion of that 
great world audience, made up for the most part of 
average men and woman to whom even literary art is 
not the main thing, that great and steadily growing audi- 
ence which today awaits any good and worthy work in 
literature, no matter what the type to which it belongs. 

But, again, there are undoubtedly writers, unfortu- 
nately sometimes of real ability, so resolutely undemo- 
cratic in spirit that they deliberately make their appeal 
to a small and chosen audience, and are very proud of 
the fact that they do so. What has democracy to do 
with art, they ask. There, indeed, is the whole question. 
The answer that their question implies represents a pos- 
sible point of view, certainly, but not, as it must seem 
to most of us, a wholesome one. Doubtless the primary 
concern of art is with beauty, in a somewhat broad sense 
of that term, and with the realization of the beautiful. 
But art is, after all, not one of the forms of life; it is 
only one of the interests to which life must give some 
recognition. It is merely the truth, therefore, to say 
that, try as hard as he may, the artist can never discon- 
nect himself and completely dissociate his art from the 
other interests of men. The effort to do so necessarily 
fails, whatever illusion to the contrary the artist may 
cherish; and the only result of the attempt to realize it 
is to harden the soul of the artist in that deadliest of all 
forms of pride, and the most completely dehumanizing 
of all, esthetic conceit. For it is a hateful peculiarity 
of this conceit, that in a degree far higher than charac- 
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terizes any other form of vanity, its joy lies not so much 
in its realization of its own strength as in its sense of 
the weakness and limitations of others. 

“Keep your thoughts always on the plain, sensible man 
and woman” is therefore no bad motto for the worker 
in literature to have in mind as he labors at the task he 
has appointed himself. One might now go on, for safety, 
to argue, on the other side, in defense of the sufficiently ob- 
vious proposition that the artist is not to allow the influence 
of the public to vulgarize his art. But in the first place, the 
very obviousness of the proposition would make it a dis- 
courtesy to the reader merely to announce it, to say noth- 
ing of elaborately explaining and defending it. A writer, 
even a very young and unpractised writer, if he has the 
most elementary sense of honesty and decency, may be 
supposed to know a few simple maxims of general con- 
duct and make some attempt to apply them; and writers 
without such sense we are not concerned with here. 

Any writer to whom his art is in some degree a matter 
of conscience may be trusted to keep clearly enough in 
mind the fact that in order to attain a success of which 
he will not himself be ashamed, he must see to it that 
the thing he sets his hand to do is an artistically honest 
thing, one that seems to his own judgment worth while. 
If a writer whose work is in general scrupulous, yet 
occasionally lapses into the obviously insincere and the 
cheap, from an evident desire for popularity and for the 
emoluments attendant upon it, it is surely fairer to at- 
tribute such lapses to stress of temptation whose strength 
Wwe are not in a position to appreciate, than it is to charge 
it against the corrupting influence of a wrong theory 
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regarding the proper relation of the literary artist to the 
mind and taste of the public. 

Indeed, mere obstinacy alone is in general sufficient 
to keep any writer above the level of a literary hack 
from allowing the public to have the last word should 
it too intrusively insist on telling him what he is to do 
and how he is to do it. “In our former notice we com- 
mented especially on the unsatisfactory account of... , 
the inconsistency in the treatment of . . . as given on 
two almost successive pages, and in the glossary. In 
these respects the text is unchanged.” Obstinacy in a 
writer does not ordinarily go quite so far as it seems 
to have done in this instance, recorded some years ago 
in a review of a revised edition. But it is nevertheless 
a genuine and even powerful influence in most forceful 
minds, and one that needs checking rather than encour- 
agement. 

But not only is it too obviously true to need insisting 
on that the literary artist should refuse to let the public 
influence him in the direction of the vulgarization of his 
art, but it is also true that this is the very last thing the 
public ever thinks of doing; that public, at any rate, 
which a writer of any literary pretensions whatever ad- 
dresses, the public which does some thinking about what 
it reads, and some serious talking, or perhaps even writing 
about it. This public is perfectly willing that a writer 
should go his own way, and even earnestly desirous that 
he should do so. Indeed, it feels no interest whatever 
in him if he does not. But it resents, and rightly resents, 
the pretense that this way leads through regions where 
its presence would be profanation. It strongly suspects 
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that the reputed mysteries celebrated behind the veil 
through which only the eyes of the elect can penetrate, 
are mysteries of a very poor and trivial sort, as delib- 
erately contrived mysteries are very likely to be. 


VII. UNWISE TO TRY TO DIFFERENTIATE LITERARY PROSE 
ABSULUTELY FROM DIDACTIC PROSE. 


One may, therefore, admit that there is peril in the 
attempt to differentiate absolutely between the methods 
of didactic discourse and the methods appropriate to dis- 
course of the so-called literary type; and that it is, per- 
haps, the latter only that is involved in this peril. To- 
day, indeed, we somewhat over-emphasize the fact, so 
far as prose is concerned, that there are two types, and 
thus fall into peril. It is not an indefensible statement 
to say that it is an aberration from the true function of 
prose for it ever wholly to forgo the didactic aim. At 
least a substratum of worthy information is, it may be, 
a fundamental requisite of all proper prose; not neces- 
sarily of information novel to the reader, to every reader, 
but at least of information more firmly lodged in the 
mind after reading than it was before, and pretty cer- 
tainly, also, vitalized by having been brought into new 
relations with other information there; and if this is not, 
essentially, to become possessed of new information, it 
is hard to see why not. Beyond a doubt, the memorable 
prose in the literature of the world does operate so in 
the mind of any reader who really reads it, instead of 
merely allowing his eyes to travel faithfully, line by line, 
over the pages, in order that he can say he has read this 
particular masterpiece. 
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One good influence, if no other, that all recrudescences 
of the doctrine of realism in fiction have, lies right here. 
Fiction, in general the most imaginative among the forms 
of prose literature, is always tending more or less 
strongly to fly off into quite impossible and therefore 
not always particularly wholesome worlds of romance, 
sometimes into regions of sheer fantasticality and vague- 
ness, where the only thing even the reader with the best 
good will in the world can be sure of is that he is reading 
beautifully rhythmical sentences wherein the fate of what 
seem to be people with astonishingly sonorous names is 
apparently somehow involved. Against the dominance 
of fiction like this, some brutal realist will lift his voice, 
in substance saying: ‘You have heard you hardly know 
what, but enough, anyhow, about the doings of people 
with neither the names nor the beings of men and women. 
Let me tell you something that you will have no difficulty 
to understand, if you can grasp the plain meaning of 
plain words, something that it behooves you to know, 
about ordinary men and women, whose reality I will do 
my best to make it impossible for you not to accept.” 

Whatever we may in fact think of the realist in fiction, 
not the ideal realist, but the realist as we know him in 
all his actual incarnations and reincarnations in the his- 
tory of fiction, we must admit that even at his crudest 
he is a most industrious accumulator of facts, and that 
he is as a rule absolutely pitiless in the zeal with which 
he labors to get these facts before us. One may doubt 
as much as one pleases whether he ever succeeds in giving 
us essential reality, with all his facts; but one can never 
doubt that, at least, some elements of reality are there 
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in great abundance, elements so undeniable that no spe- 
cial definition of reality needs to be concocted to entitle 
them to the name, elements which even quibbling itself is 
half ashamed to declare are not properly elements of 
reality at all. 

The realist in fiction is, indeed, as regards his ultimate 
purpose, always pronouncedly didactic; and it is signifi- 
cant that as regards both style and general literary 
methods he almost invariably comes very close to ordi-~ 
nary didactic prose in his unornate directness, his prefer- 
ence for the straightforwardly literal, to the roundabout 
or the conspicuously figurative. The realist, therefore, 
who by virtue of the general department in which he 
works, can claim a place in literature, and who by virtue 
of his general methods is very closely akin to the writer 
of ordinary didactic prose, may, no doubt, be said to 
be an important influence in keeping literary prose in 
general within decent hailing distance of its humbler kins- 
man. We do not, therefore, want to grant that the two 
kinds of prose are separated by a wide gulf. If we 
must concede the gulf, we may nevertheless insist that 
it is not at all points a wide one; and we may also, in 
the interests of literature, agree that it is not desirable 
for us to attempt to widen it, even at the points of closest 
approach. 

This will doubtless seem to the reader a long and 
roundabout road to a not particularly important admis- 
sion: the admission, namely, that the essay writer must 
not be too fearful of the obviousness in structure that 
properly characterizes didactic exposition. But the mat- 
ter is really not an unimportant one, especially from the 
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young writer’s point of view; involving as it does con- 
siderations central to the purpose and character not of 
the essay merely, but of prose literature generally, and 
involving also psychological considerations having a 
special application to the case of the young writer. The 
young person ambitious to become a writer is almost 
always an extremist; that is, when he is not in a condition 
of general intellectual muddle, as, unhappily, he too often 
is. But the young essayist of promise, with some sense 
for structure, is almost sure for a while to make the 
structure an obtrusively prominent fact, with his precisely 
worded plan in the first paragraph and his mechanical 
phrases of reference throughout. When he is at length 
made to realize that this is not the most excellent literary 
way, he is very likely to rush to the other extreme of 
excessive and undiscriminating hostility to the outright, 
the obvious in structure. 

Now, as between the two, excessive obviousness of 
structure, and sheer absence of structure, or structure the 
key to which remains hidden in the writer’s own mind, 
dependent, perhaps, on some association of ideas which 
he forgets is purely personal to himself—as between 
these two, the former is immeasurably the safer. Even 
the most brutally direct outrightness in the structure of 
the whole is not absolutely inconsistent with methods 
characterized by a more gracious subtlety, flattering to the 
reader’s intelligence, in the evolution of the parts. The 
understanding is not, in that case, made to feel itself a 
complete stranger to all that purports to be going on; and 
the claims of the understanding are basic claims in the 
case of all reading except verse of the jingle type, and 
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perhaps also the outgivings of pure rhapsody and pro- 
phetic exaltation. 

Certainly, the very conspicuous logical structure of 
Burke’s speech on conciliation with the American colonies 
did not prevent this speech from attaining lofty heights 
of emotion at certain great moments. The framework, 
too, of some of Ruskin’s most magnificent eloquence is a 
numerical enumeration of particulars to be amplified. It 
is true that in the case of Burke, certainly, and of Ruskin 
at least professedly, the eloquence was incidental, a by- 
product, not the main thing; and that in the case of 
Burke it was always momentary, though it was frequent. 
Still, it is too obvious for denial that the subduing influ- 
ence on the feelings of both writer and reader which 
frank proclamation of a rigidly logical plan exerts, may 
be overborne when the writer feels intensely, and perhaps 
also when he is merely a marvelous artist in words. 


VIII. YET THE CLAIMS OF LITERARY CONGRUITY ARE REAL 
CLAIMS 


Yet in spite of all this, it remains true, that the 
employment of mechanical devices, such as outright 
announcement of the plan, and numerical labels for the 
different parts of the discussion, is in the case of the 
essay, as a rule, decidedly inadvisable. Congruity between 
the structure of the whole and the methods in accordance 
with which the parts are evolved, is certainly desirable, so 
far as it can be secured without loss of clearness ; and of 
course the employment of mechanical reference phrases 
throughout statements of all structural rank is proper, 
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and even possible, only in discourse of the most frankly 
didactic sort. 

It is to be remembered, too, that eloquence is by no 
means a frequent feature of the essay. Placidity rather 
than great emotional exaltation is the normal mood of the 
essay, product as it is of contemplation and reflection; or 
if placidity is not quite the right word, in view of the 
part that humor plays in this form, one may perhaps call 
it cool self-possession. Eloquence, certainly, is not an 
easy thing to handle well in the essay. He who has been 
called the most eloquent of English essayists is also, to 
be sure, one of the greatest, if the general judgment of 
English literary criticism does not err. But it is not 
unfair to say that Hazlitt sometimes pays too high a price 
for his eloquent effects. Here and there in his essays one 
finds collocations of material reminding one of nothing 
so much as of the old-fashioned frontier preacher, whose 
habit was to work himself into a perfect frenzy in his 
portrayal of the agonies that awaited a lost soul, until his 
face was purple, and the walls of the frame school-house 
seemed ready to fly apart under the assaults of his mar- 
velous voice; and who, when even his wonderful lungs 
could endure the strain no longer, would suddenly drop 
his voice to conversational pitch, with an effect that 
would have seemed ludicrous even to his untutored 
hearers, had they not felt too deeply the awfulness of the 
picture he had drawn for them. The reader of the essay, 
we have to remember, is almost always too sophisticated 
a person for any such happy oblivion of incongruities to 
be possible for him. 
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IX. THE TWO TYPES OF STRUCTURE 


Another fact to be noted about the structure of the 
essay, aside from the extremely discursive essay whose 
pretense to unity of theme hardly goes beyond an arbi- 
trarily appointed title, is that as regards the relation the 
various parts bear to one another, it will belong to one 
of two types. Before attempting to describe the two 
types, one may venture the reminder that it will possibly 
be as difficult to find essays that exactly conform to either 
of the two, as it is to find anywhere else in the world 
realities that are perfectly typical. The fact, however, 
that we hardly anywhere discover the perfectly good man, 
or the perfectly bad man either, certainly does not make 
us forgo the employment of the very useful terms good 
man and bad man, nor does it make us indifferent to the 
very great practical importance of recognizing the dis- 
tinction indicated by these terms, too absolute for the 
world of actual men though the distinction is. One of 
the two types, then, is that in which the central idea 
worked out is simple; the other, that in which it is 
compound. 

These terms possibly call for a little explanation; but 
first a word as regards an implication which this classi- 
fication involves. That implication is, however, one may 
hope, so elementary and so nearly obvious that it will be 
necessary to do little more than glance at it here; and if 
it were not for the fact that it is attended with one slight 
difficulty, even that would hardly seem called for. The 
implication is that through the essay must run a central 
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idea; and the difficulty is, that some essays of repute may 
be found, even some famous ones, through which, as a 
matter of fact, there runs nothing that we can formulate 
into a central idea, either simple or compound, without 
seeming outrageously arbitrary in our selection of the 
idea to be so dignified, and showing ourselves oblivious 
of the writer’s real purpose. 

This difficulty is undeniable. When we examine closely 
many of Bacon’s essays, for example, we find that there 
are in them so many quite unrelated predications made of 
the subject that gives the title, that it would be a gro- 
tesque straining of terms to speak of these predications 
as constituting the formulation of one main idea. But 
though one famous, and in general admirable critic” has 
declared of Bacon’s essays that they “fixed the form” of 
the English essay, it can hardly be too vigorously insisted 
that they did nothing of the sort, and that in many 
respects, if not so certainly in this one, these bodies of 
“dispersed meditation” remain unique in English 
literature. 

Not so certainly in this one; for Bacon’s essays are not 
the only ones that give us some trouble here. We may 
of course ignore the “Tatlers,’ which, as individual 
papers, make no pretense to unity. We may also ignore 
those numbers of the “Spectator”? which discuss two or 
more wholly unrelated topics. For throughout at least 
the first five hundred and fifty-five numbers of the 
“Spectator” we find more or less pronounced indications 
of its descent from the originally miscellaneous “Tatler”: 
throughout, there is a more or less conspicuous hovering 


2Professor Minto, in Craik’s “English Prose,” I, 10. 
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between the conception of each number as a literary unit, 
and that of it as merely one number of a periodical, in 
which several unrelated topics may properly be treated. 

What, though, are we to say about such an essay as 
Lamb’s “Old China”? One would have some difficulty in 
deciding what to regard as the central idea here; and it 
is not likely that one would remain very well satisfied 
with one’s decision after it was reached. On the other 
hand, one hardly feels like speaking of it as a typically 
discursive essay of the extreme sort, since the greater 
part of it is the closely coherent working out of a single 
idea. Perhaps one does best to regard it as a rhetorically 
coherent whimsicality whose lack of the strictest and most 
thoroughgoing unity, though conspicuous, is yet gracious 
and natural; a paper whose closely associated merits of 
structure and spirit one may best appreciate by contrast- 
ing it with such a performance as Swift’s “Tale of a 
Tub,” which we may describe as a rhetorically incoherent 
whimsicality of the irritatingly self-conscious and defiant 
sort. “Old China,” like the successful essay of the 
extremely discursive sort, which recognizes no central 
theme, but which somehow satisfies one’s sense of form, 
is so far out of the ordinary that it is perhaps best treated 
as exceptional, the work of genius which can defy difficul- 
ties because it is genius and knows how; although even 
genius does not venture itself against difficulties of this 
sort very often, while for anything less than genius such 
rashness means speedy disaster and humiliation. 
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xX. THE TYPE IN WHICH THE CENTRAL IDEA IS SIMPLE 


The first of the two types, then, which for practical 
guidance in dealing with the essay as now practised it 
seems expedient that we should recognize, is that in which 
the central idea is simple; the type, that is to say, in 
which the central idea can be formulated in a single 
sentence making no more than one main predication con- 
cerning the subject with which the paper deals. This 
sentence may be either simple or complex, to use the 
phraseology of formal grammer. As Lamb handles his 
subject in his “The Two Races of Men,” the central idea 
is of this sort. That idea may be formulated in some 
such way as this: the two races of men are the great race 
of borrowers and the little race of lenders. The whole 
essay is a delightfully grave yet informal justification, 
not of this division of men into these two classes, but of 
what is on its face an absurd use of the words “great” 
and “little.” 

Essays of this sort are not themselves necessarily 
simple, of course. The central idea, though simple in 
form, may not be easy of apprehension; and the elabora- 
tion of it may be either transparently simple, or extremely 
subtle and indirect. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtless true that in this ultimate 
structural simplicity there is a real advantage. It is not 
the oddity alone of Lamb’s central idea in “The Two 
Races of Men” that makes it all but impossible for any 
one who has ever read that essay to forget the gist of it. 
The simplicity, the singleness of the idea, helps to keep 
the paper in some degree a permanent literary possession 
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of the mind after a single real reading. When an essay 
is of any other sort, one may indeed long remember one’s 
general impressions about it, as that one liked it or 
didn’t, that it was very odd, or very funny, or very 
eloquent; and one may even remember brilliant bits of it. 
But no other type of essay is so likely to have in any 
ordinary memory that substantial life that an essay of 
this sort may very easily have. How many persons who 
read these lines, and have also read both ‘“The Two 
Races of Men” and “Old China,” can at this moment say 
what the latter is about, while accepting the formulation 
of the central idea in the other essay, given a moment 
ago, as a fairly faithful rendering of the fact, their own 
memory so reporting? 


XI. THE TYPE IN WHICH THE CENTRAL IDEA IS COMPOUND 


Nevertheless, undeniable advantage, from some points 
of view, though this basic simplicity of structure is, the 
other type is of course perfectly legitimate, and even 
indispensable. It would, indeed, be as sensible to try to 
throw the compound sentence out of the grammar alto- 
gether as to refuse recognition to it as the possible basis 
of a type of essay. 


XII. TWO VARIETIES OF THIS TYPE: (A) THE VARIETY IN 
WHICH THE CENTRAL IDEA TAKES THE FORM OF A 
GROUP COMPOUND 


The type itself hardly needs either further definition 
or illustration. Any one who knows what a compound 
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sentence is knows what, structurally, an essay must be 
which consists, essentially, of the amplification, a clause 
at a time, of such a sentence. It may not, however, be 
altogether superfluous to point out that there are two 
varieties of this type. An essay may seek to give the 
impression that it represents an all-around examination 
of the topic in hand. Even in the brief compass of a 
single paper no longer than the average essay, a topic 
may be glanced at, or something more than glanced at, 
from many and very widely separated points of view. 
The total effect of such an essay may be that of calm and 
unbiased contemplation which leaves open all the ques- 
tions that the survey from various points of view gives 
rise to; and the essayist may so chart the prospect from 
these various points of view as to start a good many of 
these questions, and make us realize to the full their 
merely pleasant or their poignant interest. 

He may do this, too, in such a way that no matter how 
far we ourselves are from being sceptics in the general 
habit of our minds, we shall find him not merely the 
most inoffensive, but the most delightful, of companions. 
This he will achieve by making us constantly feel that all 
has not been said, that not everything is already known, 
that this is not the commonplace, humdrum world, com- 
pletely describable, so far as essentials are concerned, by 
a few platitudinous formulas, which in our stupider 
moments we feel it to be; as when, for example, we 
throw the last magazine down in disgust, and vow that 
we will never try to read another magazine short story, 
since all such stories are now too clearly nothing more 
than variants on a few worn-out themes. 
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No doubt there are readers to whom the very notion 
of an open question is repugnant; readers who want the 
writer to settle all questions that he presents to their 
view, rightly, if he will, but if he won't, then wrongly, 
so that they can be properly indignant at him for his 
wilful blindness, and refuse his corrupting companionship 
henceforth. But these unfortunate persons, whose 
dogmatism is of the soul, are not likely to be readers of 
the essay, unless occasionally and by chance; one is almost 
tempted to say, are not likely to read any literature above 
the intellectual level of the short story as found in the 
story paper or magazine, unless compelled to do so by 
untoward social circumstances. We need not, therefore, 
concern ourselves further with them. 

Persons of a happier intellectual constitution, all the 
rest of us, that is to say, whose dogmatism is merely of 
the mind, have at least some little power to get a more or 
less fearful joy from contemplating the possibility, skil- 
fully presented, that our easy answers to the old, old 
questions, the answers that we have all our days accepted, 
may not be the right ones; while of joy that is not fearful, 
essays of this kind may have for us an ample store, 
springing from that piquant uncertainty in which the true 
essayist knows how both delightfully to involve us and as 
delightfully to leave us, in the case of matters regarding 
which dogma has no word to say. 

Possibly it may be said that in the case of an essay 
that reaches the sceptical conclusion regarding all the 
questions it raises in connection with its subject, whatever 
the subject may be, we have an essay of the first type 
discussed. But it is not the sceptical conclusion that is 
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the important thing here; such a conclusion has been 
mentioned only as suggesting a most interesting and 
important direction which the all-around discussion of 
his topic by the essayist may take. The important thing 
is the essayist’s attempt to give the impression in his work 
of a complete and unbiased consideration of the matter 
in hand. That impression may not stand close examina- 
tion and analysis; of course, though, nobody but a fool, 
or a hopeless pedant, would ever so far suppose that it 
literally could as to apply such a test to it. But we all 
know the state of mind that may be described as the 
sense of completeness, due to well managed literary illu- 
sion. It is that sense of completeness at which the essay- 
ist in such a case must aim—a temporary affair, it may 
be, but quite sufficient for the purpose. 

But in this variety of essay, the predications of which, 
necessarily, the paper consists, will take no common 
direction, unless it be that of uncertainty. Uncertainty, 
however, is a mere negation, and, in any case, too broadly 
general for it to be profitably spoken of as constituting a 
central idea. Like existence and non-existence, it can be 
predicated of such a heterogeneous variety of otherwise 
unrelated matters that its really unifying significance is 
not noteworthy, to say the least. Whatever unity, in 
fact, an essay of this sort may have can not be a unity of 
thought at all, but is a unity due, so far as substance is 
concerned, to the fact that all the various predications 
which constitute it are made, either directly or indirectly, 
of a common subject. 

Naturally, however, even an essay of this sort must not 
be wholly random within the limits of the predications it 
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is possible to make about the common subject. That 
tends strongly to be the case with Bacon’s essays, and it 
makes them far more difficult reading than the really 
simple character of the ideas expressed usually justifies. 
For though Bacon is often shrewd in these essays, one 
could hardly say that he is ever profound: hardly any- 
thing that he says represents either a highly original view 
of the matter under discussion, or a view that suggests a 
mind specially trained and practised in philosophical 
thinking. 

Compare Bacon’s essays in this respect with those of 
Emerson, who treated some of the same topics, and see 
how notable the difference is. The structural methods of 
the two writers are not so unlike as to make such a com- 
parison in other respects unprofitable, either. However, 
the essays of Emerson, which if looked at as wholes 
seem somewhat random, because they do not have a 
simple central idea, or follow any evident order in the 
arrangement of parts, and because also of certain pecu- 
liarities in his sentence structure, will yet usually be found 
on close examination to be fairly analyzable into a number 
of tolerably coherent sub-essays, so to speak, each with 
its central idea. For this reason, Emerson’s essays con- 
stitute at least an approximation to the normal essay of 
the variety we are now considering, as Bacon’s essays in 
very few instances do. 

It may be said, indeed, that there is no essential differ- 
ence, structurally, between the essay which consists, let us 
say, of a hundred sentences, each sentence dealing with a 
different aspect of the subject, and an essay containing 
the same number of sentences dealing with ten aspects ; 
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and that therefore we ought not to condemn the one if we 
approve the other. But of course we do not condemn 
Bacon’s essays. It is one of the misfortunes of literary 
criticism that it is so often unable to express even the 
most obvious judgment pointing in the direction of the 
not altogether satisfying and agreeable, without seeming 
to suggest a lurking dislike for the thing as a whole, a 
secret desire, restrained only by considerations of pru- 
dence, to dismiss it as an unworthy and undesirable thing. 

It is in literary criticsm as it is in life: it is hard to 
convey, even to a friend, a hint of one’s belief that he has 
a certain fault, or at least, a trait that is not wholly 
admirable, without arousing in his mind the resentful 
fear that one thinks him a very poor sort of person 
indeed, and is merely afraid to say so frankly; and that, 
too, even though he may himself be well aware that he 
has the fault hinted at, and tries heroically to correct it. 
Bacon’s essays are what they are: a unique and substan- 
tial body of reflections about many aspects of life, 
bringing us somewhat closer than his other writings, 
except a few letters, though yet not very close, to one of 
the most extraordinary men in the history of the world; 
regarding whom, we may be sure, our perfectly legitimate 
curiosity can never be completely satisfied. Considered 
not merely in themselves, but also in the light of our 
enduring interest in their author, they are among the 
classics of English literature; classics, however, it must 
be owned, that are read with perhaps less esthetic satis- 
faction by those who have a true sense for literature than 
almost any other famous classics in the literature of the 
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The fact is that no small part of the art of literature 
is the art of making an idea that is obviously worth while 
dwell just long enough in the mind, but not too long; and 
particularly is this true of the essay, whose business is 
wholly with ideas. A certain amplitude of presentation 
befits any idea, the circumstances of the presentation 
being what they are—the collocation of ideas in which it 
is put, the obvious purpose of the whole, the scope and 
general character of the publicity sought, and the condi- 
tions under which it must be sought. If that amplitude 
is surpassed, insipidity and thinness result: if it is not 
attained, the reader has an irritated sense of inadequacy, 
a feeling that if this was all, it was hardly worth while; 
or, worse still, he is puzzled, bewildered. At the very 
best, the impression made is so fleeting that it might 
almost as well not have been made at all. 

Nature can make nothing for the body out of food 
that the stomach is not allowed to keep and work upon 
for a while. It would be foolish to suggest that the deli- 
cate mechanism of the mind is in all respects parallel in 
its workings with that of the stomach! Still, there are 
many facts in the literature of our day which suggest that 
in our pride in the mistaken belief that we are the busjest 
age the world ever saw, and in our tendency to over- 
emphasize the virtue of “going straight to the point,” by 
the shortest possible route, whatever the nature of the 
route or the purpose of the going, we are overlooking 
some fundamental traits of the mind, the healthy, normal 
mind that is unobsessed by the sense of its own superi- 
ority, and unaddicted to the folly of nursing its defects 
as the supremest merits. 
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One must not forget that as there is a time to laugh 
and a time to cry, a time to be busy and a time to rest, so 
also in any fortunately conducted life there is a time to go 
straight to the point, with all the speed of which one is 
capable, but also a time to move towards it at a far more 
leisurely rate, and over a road chosen, not because it is 
short, but because it is pleasant, or in some other way well 
worth traveling on. The newspaper writer very likely 
does well to obey as nearly as he can the command that 
he has heard from the first day of his apprenticeship: boil 
it down. No doubt that is for the journalist the golden 
rule, or at least, one of the two or three great command- 
ments. But he does very ill to allow the foolish notion 
lodgment in his head that because he works in words, he 
should be recognized as an arbiter in literature, whose 
medium also happens to be words; a position which he 
sometimes seems rather more than disposed to claim, and 
the rest of us too willing to concede. The result is that 
with his not always discriminating and sometimes rather 
mechanically applied belief in the almost necessary 
superiority of the boiled down thing, he pervades present- 
day literature too much, and more particularly and obvi- 
ously, present-day magazine literature in America. 

Not that he himself is necessarily among habitual 
practitioners of the art of concise statement. Indeed, a 
journalist has been heard cynically to declare that the art 
of journalism is very largely the art of making two words 
do the work of one; and it is true that one of the qualities 
connoted by the term “journalese” as applied to style, is 
diffuseness. Of course, the best newspaper English of 
the day is not diffuse, but is almost, if not quite, the best 
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English now being written. Nevertheless, one can hardly 
doubt that the influence of the journalist in general has 
counted somewhat strongly in the direction of reducing 
American magazine literature to themes in the handling 
of which amplitude of expression and leisurely movement 
would seem grotesquely out of place. It has been said, 
and probably with truth, that neither Irving’s “Rip Van 
Winkle” nor Poe’s “The Gold Bug” would stand any 
chance of acceptance today for publication in an Ameri- 
can magazine. For though neither is long,—one must 
remember that amplitude of expression and leisureliness 
of movement do not necessarily mean voluminousness,— 
yet both are slow, overladen, from the point of view held 
by the average modern reader, the one with description 
and undramatic summary narrative, the other with 
explanation, and worse still, explanation following the 
close of the action. 

Of course, no sensible person who measures his words, 
and intelligently and fairly considers the facts, will make 
the newspaper press, as a general feature of modern life, 
the theme of denunciation and abuse. Whatever may be 
its faults, it is undoubtedly, on the whole, an influence 
that operates powerfully for good; so powerfully, indeed, 
as to be by far the most indispensable among all the great 
agencies of civilization, the one without which the whole- 
some going on of human affairs would be the most clearly 
impossible. If the weakening down of literature until it 
was even destroyed altogether was involved in the con- 
tinued prosperity of the newspaper press as an institution, 
one might consider even that terrible price well paid. 

Fortunately, society is not confronted by any such 
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situation. It may be true that modern journalism owes 
its wide and miscellaneous appeal to its use of easy 
methods of expression, and to its overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant interest in the surface of things; a few shrewd 
glances at which, in the case of the great majority of the 
topics it discusses, being sufficient to satisfy the popular 
intelligence with regard to those topics; and this means 
the intelligence of all men when they are not applying 
their minds to their own particular business in the world. 
But these few shrewd glances, given whenever the occa- 
sion for them arises, and as often as it arises, are all 
important; and important also is it that men in general 
should be kept convinced, as only a popular newspaper 
press can keep them convinced in these days when special- 
ism and machinery persistently assert their claim to the 
mastery in human affairs, that the concerns of organized 
society are fundamentally not so complicated as to be 
beyond the comprehension, and therefore the control, of 
the plain people, the party in interest. 

Moreover, it is hardly fair or wise to blame journalism 
altogether for the widespread disfavor into which 
leisurely literature and the unhurried method of present- 
ing one’s case have fallen. Possibly its influence in this 
direction has been exaggerated, not merely by those who 
dislike the thing they charge it with having led to, but 
still more by those who approve it. While the good it 
does as a disseminator of needed information about 
affairs and a watchful guardian of the public interest, is 
obvious and undeniable, there is undoubted force in its 
plea that much of the evil charged against it is the 
expression rather than the cause of general evil and 
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weakness in the mind of man and in his total industrial 
and social life. 

It is also undeniable that prolixity is in literature a 
serious fault, and credit is therefore due to any influence 
which by counsel, condemnation, and ridicule, if not 
always by practice, consistently opposes it. Prolixity is 
merely the over-ample expression of what could be more 
effectively expressed in less space. However, the pros- 
perity, not merely of a joke, but of anything said or 
written, dwells in the ear or the mind of him to whom 
it is addressed, and prolixity is therefore in considerable 
degree a relative matter. Not even the hostility and 
ridicule of modern journalism have sufficed to destroy or 
even notably diminish prolixity in the only regions where 
one would feel quite safe in saying that it is not relative, 
but absolute: the region of official reports. 

But in the case of the essay that represents the leisurely 
examination of a topic from various absolutely distinct 
points of view, one is not entitled to cry “prolix” for no 
other reason than because of the method followed; for an 
essay is not a public meeting which it is the business of 
all good citizens to attend, and at which it is their duty to 
stay until all the business has been transacted! The mind 
that has allowed itself to be mastered by the notion that 
life is properly all hustle is not likely to have much use 
for the essay of this sort; but the method is a perfectly 
legitimate one, nevertheless, and when the thing is well 
done, those who really love the essay and sympathize 
with its spirit will probably agree that there is hardly 
anything better worth doing in literature. Even garru- 
lousness itself may be more than forgiven to the essayist 
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who has a pleasing manner, and some skill in choosing 
points of view from which to consider his topic; it may 
be positively delightful to those who are not so unfor- 
tunate as to be over-sensible on all occasions of the short- 
ness of time, and of the eternal importance of their time. 

This general method is a favorite of Montaigne’s, the 
greater part of whose essays belong more or less clearly 
to what one ought, perhaps, to speak of as the subtype 
now being considered. Most of them, that is to say, 
consist of several and sometimes many amplified predi- 
cations having no other relation to one another than that 
which they owe to the fact that they are concerned with a 
common subject; plus, of course, such digressions as the 
author frequently allows himself. 


XII. (B) THE VARIETY IN WHICH THE CENTRAL IDEA 
REPRESENTS AN ESTHETIC CONCEPT 


It must be admitted that the reader who is not well 
seasoned to his taste for the essay, as well as the 
one who regards himself as always in very much of 
a hurry, is likely to have little patience with the essay 
of the variety just discussed; and especially the 
reader whose literary diet has been chiefly short stories 
and easy novels of the day, aiming as all of these 
do to be even heroically consecutive in their move- 
ment toward the one final end of the tale, with no 
pauses by the way such as the old-fashioned novel was 
fond of making at the end of well-marked stages in its 
journey. Such readers are very much more likely to 
prefer an essay that works out a single idea, or one 
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belonging to the structural variety that remains to be 
considered, the other of the two subtypes already referred 
to as included under the essay based, so to speak, on a 
compound sentence. This is the variety of essay in which 
the idea worked out involves several predications, like the 
one just discussed, differing from this one, however, in 
the fact that all these predications take a single general 
direction. 

For the sake of perfect clearness, let us take an example 
of the difference between these two subtypes. Supposing 
that the subject of an essay one planned to write was to 
be “‘The Excessively Truthful Person.” If one wanted 
the essay to belong to the variety we have just been con- 
sidering, one might work out, one after another, some 
such ideas as these: the excessively truthful person is a 
disappearing figure in modern life; he is still common 
enough for our comfort, however ; he serves really useful 
purposes ; such persons are more likely to be found among 
women than among men; this trait is not among the 
characteristics of the normal child; and so on, almost 
indefinitely, so far as possible points of approach are 
concerned. But the mildly paradoxical character of the 
subject might perhaps most obviously suggest treatment 
more evidently humorous than the treatment in this case 
would necessarily be. One might, therefore, develop the 
notion that the excessively truthful person is likely to be 
a disagreeable companion, an unserviceable friend, and a 
nuisance generally. The essay would then be of the 
subtype now about to be considered. 

Now, it will perhaps be sufficiently obvious from these 
examples that while the essay of the variety first illus- 
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trated may have the advantage of giving the reader the 
impression that he is here getting acquainted with all the 
most important aspects of the subject treated, the other 
variety has also its advantage. For while it may not vie 
with the former in suggesting a survey complete and 
perhaps also impartial, yet it will almost of necessity seem 
to represent a distinctly more searching consideration of 
those aspects only which count toward some definite 
esthetic comprehension of the general fact discussed, and 
toward determination of the attitude more or less seri- 
ously to be taken to it. 

“I will tell you exactly what sort of person B is,” A, 
the intimate friend of both you and B, might say to you, 
some time before introducing you to B; and then he 
might make an honest attempt, perhaps not altogether 
considerate or in a social way proper, to prepare you as 
nearly as possible for everything of importance, pleasant, 
unpleasant, or merely interesting, that he believes 
acquaintance with B is likely to reveal to you about him; 
thus not only interesting you in B, but also, as he hopes, 
preparing you to take B right, so that your acquaintance 
may be at least not unpleasant. Or, again, under similar 
circumstances, A may proceed to mention a very con- 
siderable variety of details about B, which it takes no 
reflection on your part to discover are meant to give you 
as intimate a sense as possible of the general likableness 
of B; the fact of supreme importance about B, as A 
wants you to feel. 

These illustrations suggest sufficiently, perhaps, some 
readers will doubtless think more than sufficiently, the 
essential difference between the two subtypes of essay, so 
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far as concerns the character of the central idea and its 
relation to the subject. Perhaps the best way briefly to 
distinguish between these two varieties is to say that in 
one the central idea is a group compound, and in the other 
a compound representing an esthetic concept. 


XIII. APPARENT TENDENCY OF THE MODERN ESSAY TO 
PREFER THE SECOND OF THESE TWO 


If one might record a general impression, it would be 
that as between the two, the essay today shows a prefer- 
ence for the latter of these subtypes; if this impression is 
not erroneous, another slight indication, perhaps, of the 
possibly too great anxiety present-day literature shows to 
avoid what even savors of the didactic. Of course, the 
essay that works out a central idea of the group com- 
pound type is not necessarily more didactic than the other 
sort. Indeed, it is often the most gossipy and the least 
didactic kind of essay there is. The essay as found on 
the editorial page of a good newspaper today is likely to 
be at least mildly hortatory in character, even though it 
does not discuss any question of immediate public policy ; 
as, obviously, it can not do and be anything else than an 
ordinary newspaper editorial, so far as general literary 
character is concerned. But the hortatory is necessarily 
didactic, in spirit, at least ; and it almost necessarily, also, 
centers in a single predication, affirming that things 
should or should not be allowed to take some more or less 
specific direction. But the essentially didactic character 
of the hortatory is likely to be more or less nearly con- 
cealed by the zeal or other emotion displayed; while 
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superficial suggestions of didacticism are not easily 
avoided when one’s very business is to give the impression 
of an all-around survey of the matter in hand. 

The pitfalls of pedantry do, therefore, yawn more 
dangerously in the essay of the group compound type 
than in any other. For an essayist is not likely to center 
his whole paper around an affirmation belonging to the 
realm of sheer pedantry; the essayist not being, as a rule, 
primarily a pedant. But as a matter of fact, only those 
persons whose habit of mind is uniform and perfect 
superficiality are wholly free from the danger of ever 
falling into pedantry; no, even they are not always free. 
For even they are sometimes like Mr. Brooke, in “Middle- 
march,” in believing that they have “spent no end of 
time in making out these things,” and on occasion talk 
abundantly on the matter in hand, without ever saying 
anything to the point. But most persons really have 
“spent no end of time” in trying to make out some things, 
however petty and unimportant their points of special 
knowledge may be; and when a man has done that, he is 
always in more or less danger of lapsing into pedantry 
when he discourses on his own topics. His only safety 
lies in forgoing all social intercourse; or keeping a rather 
unwholesomely constant watch on himself. Hardly any 
one, then, is free from the peril of behaving sometimes 
like a pedant. 

The essayist, moreover, is almost certain to be a rather 
bookish person. Now, the invitations to pedantry are 
presented somewhat more often when he has the practi- 
cally boundless freedom to discuss any phases whatsoever 
of his subject which the group idea type affords him. One 
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who has read at all widely is pretty sure to recall, as he 
thinks all around his subject, some writer more or less 
remote from the ordinary reader’s range, who has 
touched upon this phase or that of the topic in hand, and 
to whom, therefore, at least a casual allusion may seem 
in order. When a reader who has not a considerable 
degree of literary sophistication dips into Montaigne or 
Bacon, this is, no doubt, one of the things about these 
writers that he almost always finds somewhat irritating. 
These superabundant references to the ancients, both 
famous and obscure, are likely to seem to him as forced, 
often, as they are superfluous, and give him the impres- 
sion, unwarrantable though it may be, that the writer is 
more anxious to impress the reader with the range of his 
reading than he is to make his point. 

To readers of rather wider experience, however, the 
whole matter may look very different. They are aware 
that in the respect alluded to, Montaigne and Bacon are 
merely doing what was, when they wrote, the conven- 
tional literary thing; and they realize that it is too much 
to expect that even a great writer will be through and 
through unconventional, at all points untouched by pecu- 
liarities of contemporary literary practice in his day. To 
readers well acquainted with the literary ideals and 
methods of other ages than their own, hardly anything 
short of sustained pedantry will in this direction prove 
particularly irritating, unless it be the momentary pedan- 
try disclosed by an allusion or a quotation more forced 
and more hopelessly lacking in appositeness than anything 
one will easily come upon in Montaigne or Bacon. The 
seasoned reader even finds something markedly attractive 
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in those allusions with which the “Essays of Elia” 
abound, and which he can justify himself for declining 
to locate in the category of pedantry on no better grounds 
than that they are found in the work of Charles Lamb, 
and therefore never suggest to him anything like real 
egotism, a calculated display of the writer’s superiority 
to ordinary people in knowing about these things. But 
perhaps these grounds are quite sufficient. 


CHAPTER VI 
TONE AND STYLE IN THE ESSAY 


I. THE RELATION OF TONE AND STYLE, THEIR IMPORTANCE 
FOR LITERATURE 


THE remaining aspects of the essay, tone and style, 
are not at all points easily distinguishable from each 
other; and for this reason the discussion of them is here 
thrown into the same chapter, though so far as possible 
they will be considered separately. The terms “tone” 
and “style” are, in fact, somewhat like the term “space” 
in being rather elusive and unmanageable by the ordinary 
processes of apprehension, and yet exceedingly impor- 
tant, and even indispensable. Without some conception 
of these two terms, in fact, it is impossible to attain 
anything like adequate appreciation of great ranges of 
literary fact. 


II. PROFITABLE DISCUSSION OF TONE DIFFICULT 


Tot > in particular, however, is perhaps the most nearly 
undescri5able fact with which literature has to do. The 
difficulty hore is not the same as it is in the case of style, 
or at least not the same as the chief difficulty in that case. 
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“There are said to be ten thousand definitions of 
Religion,” remarks Lord Morley in his paper on “Democ- 
racy and Reaction.” One who attempts merely to dip 
into any considerable portion of the terrifyingly abundant 
and confident writing which purports to deal with style, 
can easily believe that this term is an even more fluctu- 
ating and ambiguous one than religion. But tone is not 
an ambiguous term. Nor is the fact of tone itself partic- 
ularly difficult merely to apprehend. The difficulty is to 
say anything clear and to the point about its inner nature, 
anything which, even by way of suggestion, seems likely 
to afford some real guidance to either reader or writer. 
One can use the demonstrative method, saying “here it 
is”; and that is about the best one can do. 

The term style, in some of its more important uses, at 
least, names a conception to which the process of analysis 
can be applied. Thus, teachers of rhetoric sometimes 
speak of the elements of style as consisting of the literal 
and the figurative, or, from a different point of view, of 
the phrase, the clause, the sentence, and so on. But if a 
degree of analysis is possible in the case of some complex 
tones, it is certainly not true that one can speak of the 
“elements” of literary tone, universally. Literary tone 
does, in truth, as regards its essential nature, seem to be 
often an ultimate and irreducible fact, to be apprehended 
immediately or not at all. The process of apprehension 
is hardly to be helped by an appeal to the realm of physics, 
from which the term has been imported into literature by 
the road of rather vague analogical metaphor; for vague 
analogy it is, rather than genuine and easily apparent 
similarity, which affords any sort of connection for the 
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understanding between the tone of a sound and the tone 
of a poem, for example, or of a story or essay. 


IiI. TONE A UNIVERSAL FEATURE OF DISCOURSE 


If one may take for granted on the part of the reader 
a knowledge of what tone in literature is, as it is to be 
hoped one safely may, one may also assume that another 
fact is only a little less obvious, if at all less. This is 
that, in strictness, tone is a universal fact of discourse, or 
practically so; the matter-of-fact manner that character- 
izes by far the largest part of all discourse, spoken or 
written, being as properly a tone as any other. In saying 
that tone is “practically” universal, one has in mind this 
limitation, possibly so trivial as hardly to deserve noting, 
though for perfect accuracy it seems well to note it: that 
there must be enough of the discourse for a tone to be 
established by it; as, of course, there always will be in 
the case of an essay. A single short speech or formula 
can hardly with profit be assigned to any tone at all, 
unless one knows the connection. For example, the 
phrase “the bright day” can not be said to have any tone 
at all. Only the living voice or a context could give it 
one. Add the words “is done” and we get an assertion 
with a fairly obvious tone—that of mild sadness and 
regret. Add to this remark “and we are for the dark,” 
and put the whole in its proper place in “Antony and 
Cleopatra” (act five, scene two), and we have the ultimate 
of pathos that words can express. 

But though’ the matter-of-fact tone is as properly a 
tone as any other, yet it is, as a general rule, so non- 
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significant for the purposes of literature that no harm 
results from the ordinary assumption that it is the mere 
negation of tone. It is true the matter-of-fact manner 
may be so employed that it becomes in this particular 
instance a remarkable and conspicuous feature on which, 
in large measure, the power of the whole work depends. 
But this peculiar employment of it, which is a character- 
istic of fiction belonging to the extremely realistic type, 
and which, when well managed gives us the impression 
that one has here a strictly impartial record, this equable 
impersonalness going far beyond indifference, is certainly 
not a common thing in the essay, if it is not even alto- 
gether inconsistent with the fundamental conception of 
the form. For a feature of that conception is at least 
such a degree of personalness and intimacy as is implied 
in the writer’s allowing his paper to be pervaded by the 
emotion, or at least a distinct suggestion of it, which the 
considerations he presents arouse in his mind. 

There is, to be sure, no reason why an essayist today 
should not combine the two devices of a fictional figure 
uttering all that is said, and the mater-of-fact manner 
unexpectedly applied ; no reason why he should not make 
his fictional figure say the most unconventional things in 
the most unemotional manner. At least, there is no 
reason why he should not do this, if he can do it con- 
vincingly and without offense; without literary offense, 
that is, offense due to the crudity and ostentatiousness of 
the thing, not offense resulting from the mere character 
of the views, since we seem fairly prepared for anything 
in that respect, nowadays. 

In such a case there will be sufficient incongruity, from 
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the ordinary point of view, between the non-matter-of- 
fact character of the ideas expressed and the speaker's 
seemingly unconscious manner of simple literal declara- 
tion, so that we shall feel the total effect of the union to 
be anything but ordinary, commonplace, and shall very 
properly speak of the tone, not as matter-of-fact, but as 
grim, naive, or what not. For in this case the total effect 
is not that of strict impartiality, as it is in such realistic 
fiction as has been referred to, but rather that of extreme 
and unusual but quite unconscious personal bias. The 
application of the matter-of-fact manner to the ordinary, 
the everyday in ideas, results in mere flatness, tedious- 
ness, a whole quite lacking in literary distinction. On the 
other hand, the skilful application of this manner, in the 
novel, to the concrete facts of average human life seems 
to result very differently, at least so far as one section of 
the reading world is concerned; for it is hardly necessary 
even to point out the intense dislike which still another 
great body of readers feel for all such realism in fiction, 
on the ground that when it is not merely brutal, it is 
tedious and undistinguished. 

As to the essay, there is perhaps no way in which the 
reader can more easily be made to appreciate how effec- 
tive, from the purely literary point of view, the matter-of- 
fact expression of unconventional ideas can be, than by 
alluding, not to a volume of essays, but to a novel: a 
novel, however, which owes its success at least as much 
to the record it contains of the hero’s ideas, as to the 
fascinating account it gives of his extraordinary adven- 
tures—Mark Twain’s “Adventures of Huckleberry 
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Finn.” The entirely matter-of-fact manner in which, 
throughout, Huckleberry expresses his opinions on all 
sorts of topics is undoubtedly the thing which many 
readers find most characteristic in this book, and remem- 
ber longest. 

Hardly less notable for the effect obtained by a skil- 
fully calculated incongruity between matter and tone, is 
the following passage (“The Old and the New School- 
master’), in which Elia placidly sets forth his own quite 
astonishing intellectual limitations: 

“I know less geography than a school-boy of six weeks’ 
standing. . . . I do not know whereabout Africa merges 
into Asia; whether Ethiopia lies in one or other of those 
great divisions; nor can form the remotest conjecture of 
the position of New South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land. 
. . . [have no astronomy. I do not know where to look 
for the Bear, or Charles’s Wain; the place of any star; 
or the name of any of them at sight. . . . Of history 
and chronology I possess some vague points, such as one 
cannot help picking up in the course of miscellaneous 
study; but I never deliberately sat down to a chronicle, 
even of my own country. ... My friend M., with great 
painstaking, got me to think I understood the first propo- 
sition in Euclid, but gave me over in despair at the sec- 
ond. I am entirely unacquainted with the modern lan- 
guages; and, like a better man than myself, have ‘small 
Latin and less Greek.’ I am a stranger to the shapes and 
texture of the commonest trees, herbs, flowers. . . . Not 
that I affect ignorance—but my head has not many man- 
sions, nor spacious; and I have been obliged to fill it with 
such cabinet curiosities as it can hold without aching.” 
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IV. VARIETIES OF TONE PRACTICALLY UNLIMITED 


The varieties of tone possible in the essay are practi- 
cally unlimited; far too numerous, indeed, for one to 
attempt a description of them all by the use of simple 
adjectives. Some broad and comprehensive terms one 
can of course use; but for many of the more specific 
effects there is nothing to do in the way of identifying a 
tone beyond attaching to it the name of some well-known 
masterpiece written in it. Even that will result in in- 
exactness, and be in other ways unsatisfactory. An essay 
can not be altogether in the tone of the “Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig,” though it may approximate that tone 
altogether too nearly for the author to feel flattered by 
the suggestion of similarity, unless he is a very young 
amateur indeed. 

Still, unsatisfactory as such a nomenclature is, it 
affords the nearest approach to exactness that language 
makes possible when one is thinking of the finer, though 
not the finest, tone distinctions. The finest of all, in an 
artistically distinguished piece of literature, those which 
have their roots in small, yet in their sum not unimpor- 
tant, traits of the personality expressing itself, are perhaps 
too fine to be labeled in any way, or even to be talked 
about with any profit: they are to be felt only. But of 
course they are in that respect not unique. As one easily 
realizes when one thinks about the matter, many other 
things are in that case; though probably most persons 
have an incurable bias towards the opposite belief, and are 
forever trying to describe the undescribable. Fortunately, 
the undescribable here is so, simply because it needs no 
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describing, but is for all practical purposes ultimate: to 
the writer, it comes without being solicited; and by the 
reader it is to be apprehended immediately or not at all. 

The fact that we have satisfactory terms, simple and 
general, for only the largest of tone effects, is less of a 
handicap than it might at first seem to be. The tone 
terms that we have most occasion to talk of are the very 
general terms, such as “serious,” “humorous,” “senti- 
mental,” and soon. The term “humorous,” for example, 
is a general one, identifying a tone that is the property 
of no one, as is ordinarily not the case with the more 
specific tone terms; such a precise term, for example, as 
“the tone of “The Fall of the House of Usher.’” These 
more general terms, however, are sufficiently specific to be 
of real use to the essayist, for example, in the work of 
prevision and planning that precedes writing. 


V. PREDETERMINATION OF THE TONE NECESSARY IN THE 
ESSAY 


Here, indeed, is one of the first things the essayist 
must determine after he has made choice of a theme; or 
more often, perhaps, the choice of a theme and broad 
determination of the tone as to be either serious or humor- 
ous, are contemporaneous, parts of one process. Without 
at least so much predetermination of the tone, nothing but 
floundering is likely to result. Of course, this predeter- 
mination may be arrived at in more than one way. It 
may come, for instance, as a flash of intuition, or perhaps 
more properly, of volition, following the adoption of a 
theme; or, as suggested a moment ago, the two predeter- 
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minations may spring into being in one creative vision; or 
it may be arrived at through the medium of a tentative 
beginning which must itself be destroyed after it has 
served to open up the whole matter and enabled the writer 
to determine theme, plan, and tone. 

The prevision of tone may go further than this. The 
writer may resolve not merely that his attitude to his 
subject shall be the reverse of serious, but that it shall 
represent some grade of irony, sarcasm, or burlesque. So 
much, prevision can at least aim towards. To be sure, it 
may fall short, far short, of its aim. One can not always 
be humorous to order, even to one’s own order, by simply 
saying to one’s self: go to, let us now look at this matter 
humorously. That one may grant, for it is perfectly 
obvious. But however informally the essayist may have 
said to himself, I will now be humorous, that he must 
say at the proper beginning of his work, if his humor is to 
be other than of that wholly unconscious sort which is not 
supposed to reflect much credit on the humorist! 

In some such way as this, then, one may formulate the 
doctrine of tone as it applies to the essay: Tone, in the 
sense of a variation from the level of the matter-of-fact 
is indispensable in the essay. Though it is certainly not 
true that tone is wholly a matter of volition, yet in some 
degree it is so. One may will to write in a certain tone, 
and do one’s best to attain it, and yet fail. But in the 
essay, at any rate, it is dangerous doctrine to say that 
tone will take care of itself, and doctrine that no success- 
ful essayist practises. Though a writer may will a tone 
without attaining it, he can not count on achieving and 
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maintaining a tone which, in its broad character, at least, 
he has not willed and is not constantly watchful of. 

In its broad character, but in that alone. As regards 
the subtler and finer features of that unanalyzable complex 
that we call tone in the essay, one can do no better than 
to say that they must come unwilled, if at all, aspects of 
the only life that the writer’s thoughts on this topic can 
live, called into existence as these thoughts are under 
those fundamental limitations put upon their being by 
the essayist’s broad predetermination of his tone. 


VI. UNITY OF TONE PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT IN THE 
ESSAY 


It is hardly necessary to say that the essay must have 
unity of tone. Such unity is obviously desirable in liter- 
ature of any type. Still, its absence is distinctly more 
serious in the case of the essay than in that of ampler 
forms, such as the novel; for it is more nearly certain to 
be noticed, by mere reason of the fact that the essay is 
brief, to say nothing of the further fact that it, unlike the 
novel, is pretty certain to number among its readers very 
few who are not somewhat exacting in their taste, quick 
to see a fault and to be irritated by it, and indisposed to 
forgive an elementary fault because in most particulars 
the work is strong, even if in some peculiarly strong. It 
is also true, however, that this very fact of brevity makes 
the maintenance of a unified tone a thing by no means 
difficult, as a rule; at least, for the writer who has any 
skill and taste whatever, and feels any such intimate 
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interest in his theme as he ought to feel before attempting 
to write about it. 

The very great power possessed by mere unity of tone 
to give the reader the feeling of perfect unity, and to secure 
the effect of literary continuity in a treatment of the most 
diverse topics, is illustrated by Dr. Holmes’s “Breakfast- 
Table” books, which are made up of materials having 
most of the characteristics belonging to the essay. There 
is in all of these books a good deal of quoted speech, and 
this speech is very varied in character, from that of the 
almost obtrusively “cultured” to that of the vulgar and 
illiterate. But there is never a moment, even when the 
most vulgar figure is speaking, when the reader does not 
feel the unifying power of a single influence, the presence 
of the Autocrat, the Professor, or the Poet, respectively. 
This central figure pervades the book as the successful 
schoolmaster does his school-room, not so much coercing 
and repressing the self-expression of all, as determining 
by his strongly felt presence the direction it shall take, 
and the key in which it shall be pitched. 

Because of this notable power to give the total effect 
of a quite sufficient literary unity, tone is of peculiar 
importance in the essay of the group idea sort; if skil- 
fully handled, preventing such an essay from seeming 
disagreeably miscellaneous, random, haphazard, and 
superficial. Of course, careful attention to mere rhetori- 
cal coherence helps here, too. But if the tone is of the 
right kind, at once pronounced and not ungenial, even 
deficiencies in that regard have a distinctly greater chance 
of passing unnoticed even by the exacting readers of the 
essay. The tone of Bacon’s essays, extreme representa- 
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tives of this type, is always sufficiently pronounced, but it | 
lacks geniality, is hard and without graciousness, charm, 
or attractive power of any kind, is not, in a word, a tone 
that subserves well any of the distinctive purposes of the 
essay. If the reader of Bacon’s essays is fairly indiffer- 
ent to the lack of close consecutiveness in thought, and to 
the general disregard for rhetorical coherence character- 
istic of them, as it is to be feared most readers of today 
are not, this is solely because of the individual utterances 
of weight with which almost all of these essays abound. 

Tone is a diffusive thing, an attribute of the whole, 
rather than a thing properly and necessarily characteristic 
of the individual parts. This does not mean that varia- 
tions in tone are necessarily objectionable, or that tone 
must be an equally conspicuous feature at all points. 
Nevertheless, the general character of the essay does 
make at least an approximation to a monotone ordinarily 
desirable. The essay is generally too short for a mono- 
tone to become wearisome. Moreover, it is primarily the 
voice of reflection, not the voice of passion or of dramatic 
action; and reflection is very apt to depart little from one 
level, the level at which it starts. 

The level at which it starts. One ought not to have 
to read far into the essay before one has caught the tone 
that is, essentially, to be maintained throughout. Or to 
put it slightly otherwise, from the writer’s point of view: 
in the case of the essay, that beginning must of course be 
either modified or canceled which, so far from helping to 
set the tone for the whole, contains elements that are 
clearly out of harmony with it. While this may gener- 
ally be true as regards other forms of literary prose also, 
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such as the novel or the oration, it is not necessarily so. 
In the case of the oration, the exigencies of the external 
situation may call for almost any kind of beginning; 
while as a matter of actual practice, one finds that almost 
any sort of beginning may open the way for almost any 
sort of novel, the ample field in which operations are 
carried on in this form seeming to make nearly every- 
thing possible in it, including the employment in the 
Opening pages, of a great variety of conventions quite 
unrelated to the character of what is to follow, so far as 
tone is concerned. On the other hand, a most elementary 
and inexcusable fault mars that essay in which the tone 
is not clearly set by the time the first paragraph is ended. 
Often, this setting of the tone is accomplished by the very 
first sentence. Failure to give the reader this fair start 
indicates a lack of decent prevision or revision in the 
working out of the subject; or more likely, a lack of both. 


VII. STYLE: WHY ELABORATE DISCUSSION MAY BE 
DISPENSED WITH HERE 


There remains for brief consideration only one other 
matter bearing on the make-up of the essay, the matter of 
style. This discussion may be brief, since there is little 
or nothing to be said about style, even in its bearing on 
the essay, that one ought not to assume to be known 
already by any person likely even so much as to look 
through the pages of this book. Surely, if there is any 
subject in the world regarding which one may feel like 
declaring that nothing remains to be said on it, that 
subject is style. Even that has been said about it in our 
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day, by Mr. Frederic Harrison,’ among others, which is 
usually one of the latest words to be uttered in the really 
thought-provoking discussion of any subject: vanitas, no 
use to talk about it at all! For that expresses the inevi- 
table recoil of the healthy human spirit when it feels that 
there has been over-much talk on any subject; it is the 
healthy human spirit’s formula of withdrawal from the 
presence of futile refinements, of elaborately concealed 
iterations of old doctrine solemnly presenting itself for 
something fire new in the world. 

One does not, in fact, need to have read very widely 
in that vast literature dealing with the subject of style, 
to see that the literature of metaphysics itself hardly 
surpasses the literature of style in its use of more or less 
impressively systematized unintelligibility to conceal the 
actual paucity of essential and even possible doctrine. 
Not, of course, that good things are never written now 
about style; things intelligible to any fair understanding, 
and perhaps quite worth uttering, under special condi- 
tions, for purposes of more or less impressive reminder. 
But such writing should not pretend to be anything more 
than needed repetitions, under the partly fresh forms of 
speech moulded for itself by each age, of possibly or 
probably helpful doctrine, that is to say, in this case, old 
doctrine forgot or too fitfully regarded. Some such 
aspects of the doctrine of style in its application to the 
essay we may now briefly glance at. 

Style, of course, is important for the essay; the 
remarks just made depreciating much discussion of the 
topic must not be understood to deny that! The impor- 


1In his address “On English Prose,” delivered at Oxford in 1898. 
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tance of style here can not, indeed, be overestimated; 
though its relative importance may be. “And on style 
depends the success of the essayist,’ wrote Alexander 
Smith, in the second of his “Dreamthorp” papers—“On 
the Writing of Essays.” Though this was said by a man 
who was himself a fine essayist, it is clearly a bit of poet’s 
hyperbole rather than good literal doctrine. The essayist 
must of course have at least a little something to say, 
must present it in some sort of discreetly calculated 
sequence, and must do all that he can, by way of both 
prevision and revision, to handle without notable infe- 
licity, at least, the not too definite matter of tone. Yet 
it is true that on style depends very largely the success of 
the essayist; not wholly, but very largely. 


VIII. THE ESSAY AS “CONVERSATIONAL LITERATURE” 


“‘Conversational literature,’ as Henley happily termed 
the essay,” is a remark of the writer in the (English) 
Nation for November 12, 1910, already quoted in the 
“Introduction” to this book. The characterization is 
happy only to this extent, that it indicates what is possibly 
the predominant, but certainly not the necessary charac- 
ter of the essay. Doubtless the very great majority of 
the essays in English literature, not only those of the 
past, but, especially, those being produced now, more 
nearly resemble good talk than they do ordinary bookish 
discourse. One must acknowledge, though, that the 
standard of good talk is itself not a very definite thing. 
No doubt there have been people who talked in the style 
in which Bacon's essays are written, or even, perhaps, 
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in the style of the “Rambler” or the “Idler,” and talked 
very acceptably, too; for even such markedly non-collo- 
quial styles as these might have their peculiarities all but 
neutralized by the right utterance uniting with the right 
deportment of the speaker and the right play of his 
features. 

Still, the standard of good talk is about as definite as 
any standard that one is ever able to get for the measur- 
ing of qualities in the case of a piece of literature; and 
the style of neither Bacon’s essays nor Dr. Johnson’s, 
as we get it on the printed page, is the style of any 
tolerable talk, to say nothing of good talk. 

The possible range of the essay is, in fact, very wide 
as regards style, which is, of course, the aspect of the 
essay Mr. Henley chiefly had in mind when he spoke 
of it as “conversational literature.” Bacon and Johnson 
belong to what is for most people the dead past of litera- 
ture—one might as well be honest about the matter and 
admit that. Nor could any one be so foolish as to wish 
for that impossible thing, and highly undesirable even if 
it were not impossible, a revival in the essay of precisely 
the style in which these men wrote. Still, if it is true 
that the essay today does not, on any occasion, dare to 
aim at even the large general stylistic effects of the 
“Rambler,”’ one can only regret the fact as involving 
a serious loss to literature; but, let us hope, not a perma- 
nent loss. A voice is still occasionally lifted in defense 
of Dr. Johnson as a writer, and even especially of his 
style. Not, of course, that any one can now regard his 
style as the most admirable of all styles, suitable for all 
the purposes of literature, 
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Those who still have an occasional good word for 
Dr. Johnson’s style are wiser than Dr. Johnson himself 
was sometimes, at least, in that respect; for they have a 
living realization of the fact that there is no best style, 
no style suitable for all the purposes of literature, and 
do not, like most of us, accept this fact as a truth when- 
ever it is formally propounded in their presence, and 
forget it on all other occasions. Without feeling com- 
pelled to denounce absolutely that smartness and that 
journalistic hurry to get over the ground, or seem to be 
doing so, which all clever writers today affect, these 
critics yet feel it to be a distinct loss to literature that 
deliberate and ample utterance and notably dignified ex- 
pression are no longer tolerated, no matter what the 
theme. 

Probably they speak in vain for Dr. Johnson and his 
general manner; and, indeed, it must be admitted that 
their own style usually suggests no great confidence in 
their ability to convince the reading public of the justice 
and good sense of their views! No doubt, so far as the 
large aspects of style are concerned, it is the tailor and 
the dressmaker, with their aspiration towards uniformity 
of effect for the clothes of us all at a given season, who 
must continue to be the true analogues of the successful 
present-day writer, rather than the cook, the good domes- 
tic cook, whose constant aim is the greatest possible 
variety within the limits of digestibility and wholesome- 
ness. 

On the whole, therefore, we may, somewhat regret- 
fully, accept as fairly true to the facts, so far only as 
the style of the present-day essay is concerned, the char- 
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acterization of it as “conversational literature.” The 
style of the essay will be a little more coherent, perhaps, 
than even the best talk usually is, and colloquialism in 
diction, while far from being eschewed, will be some- 
what less abundant. But a considerable degree of collo- 
quialism is in order, even when the theme is of the 
gravest and the tone sombreness itself. 

In skilful hands, when the essayist has the right feeling 
for his subject, and is absorbed in it rather than in him- 
self, this approximation to the informality of every-day 
intercourse involves no necessary sacrifice of essential 
reverence or gravity, when reverence or gravity seems 
the fitting note. Robert Louis Stevenson is not one of 
the most colloquial among the great essayists of some- 
what recent date. But as compared with such a writer 
as Johnson he is decidedly colloquial; and certainly one 
does not feel that in the “Virginibus Puerisque” essays, 
death and the solemn aspects and features of our mortal 
life are handled with any less reverence of spirit by the 
Scotchman of the nineteenth century than by the English- 
man of the eighteenth. Indeed, because Stevenson is in 
every way nearer to us than Johnson, the poignancy of 
his appeal is far greater for the thoughtful man or 
woman than Johnson’s is, or can probably be at any time 
hereafter, whatever it may once have been. 


IX. THE PRIVILEGE OF COLLOQUIALISM IN STYLE A PERIL 
TO THE YOUNG ESSAYIST. 


But it is in this greater freedom of the modern essay- 
ist, so far as style is concerned, it is in this privilege of 
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colloquialism, that one of the chief among the minor 
perils of the present-day essayist resides; and it is here, 
in particular, that the young essayist needs to be most 
careful until he has formed a worthy style, and has be- 
hind anything he submits to the public for consideration, 
credit for a considerable body of fairly well-known work. 
For the essayist is not privileged to indulge in a debauch 
of colloquialism. 

The young writer with the ambition to become an 
essayist reads the “Roundabout Papers,’ and is charmed 
with what is perhaps, the happiest application of the collo- 
quial manner and spirit in all the long history of the 
English essay. He is filled with delight by Thackeray’s 
constant half-mocking assumption that all barriers be- 
tween him and the reader are down, and that the intimate 
revelations of his wicked thoughts that he is all the time 
making, are not really revelations. at all, since ney are 
the reader’s thoughts also. 

“It is a very curious sensation to sit by a man who 
has found you out, and who you know has found you 
out; or vice versa to sit with a man whom you have 
found out. His talent? Bah! His virtue? We know 
a little story or two about his virtue, and he knows we 
know it. We are thinking over friend Robinson’s ante- 
cedents, as we grin, bow, and talk; and we are both 
humbugs together. Robinson a good fellow, is he? You 
know how he behaved to Hicks? A good-natured man, 
is he? Pray, do you remember that little story of Mrs. 
Robinson’s black eye. . 

“What a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature 
it has been that, for the most part, our womankind are 
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not endowed with the faculty of finding us out! They 
don’t doubt, and probe, and weigh, and take your meas- 
ure. Lay down this paper, my benevolent friend and 
reader, go into your drawing-room now, and utter a joke 
ever so old, and I wager sixpence the ladies there will 
all begin to laugh. Go to Brown’s house, and tell Mrs. 
Brown and the young ladies what you think of him, 
and see what a welcome you will get! In like manner, 
let him come to your house, and tell your good lady his 
candid opinion of you, and fancy how she will receive 
him! Would you have your wife and children know 
you exactly for what you are, and esteem you precisely 
at your worth? If so, my friend, you will live in a 
dreary house, and you will have but a chilly fireside. 
Do you suppose the people round it don’t see your homely 
face as under a glamour, and, as it were, with a halo 
of love round it? You don’t fancy you are, as you seem 
to them? No such thing, my man. Put away that mon- 
strous conceit, and be thankful that they have not found 
you out.” ? 

When our young amateur attempts an essay, he too 
affects Mr. Roundabout’s intimacy and familiarity, with 
the probable result that he makes us feel we have been 
given a series of literary chucks under the chin; and we 
do not like to be chucked under the chin! Or again, he 
notes that Thackeray occasionally makes in his various 
essays the most astonishing but also undeniably felici- 
tous use of a word that all his teachers and his text-books 
on rhetoric have united to condemn as an abominable 
piece of slang, never under any circumstances to be used 


2“On Being Found Out,” in “The Roundabout Papers.” 
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by him—the word “gent.”* He concludes that his 
teachers and his text-books have been wrong on this 
point; and indeed he has often suspected that they might 
be merely narrow and pedantic in their views regarding 
the matters they profess to teach. Accordingly, he too 
tries to weave the word “gent” into his next essay; or, 
perhaps, concluding from Thackeray’s example that the 
bars of real literature are not up against slang, he may 
attempt the more daring feat of achieving a Thackerayan 
felicity by introducing into his paper a slang word or 
phrase of his own choosing; nay, perhaps, several, or 
even many such expressions, for since the thing is good, 
the more of it the better! 

The result will almost certainly be most lamentable. 
Unfortunately, it is true that the road of slang, and of 
general vulgarity in style, may prove at first an easier 
road to travel than any other. But the young essayist 
may well assure himself that he can not travel far on 
this road,—travel long on it he may, perhaps,—and that 
if he has good stuff in him he will in the long run be 
ashamed that he ever traveled on it. In particular, he 
has to remember that the daring use by a great and 
practised writer cf a locution generally condemned as 
vulgar is, like any other daring, justified only by its 
results, and that the results even in his case are likely 
to be good, and to meet the approval of sensible men 
only when the great writer is unusually strong and wise, 
and is known not to have the habit of daring foolishly. 


3 Compare also Thackeray’s use of “’taturs” for “Potatoes,” in 
chapter XIV of “The Book of Snobs,” and of “leetle” for “little,” 
in “On Some Late Great Victories” (Roundabout Papers). 
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X. WHO MAY SAFELY CLAIM PRIVILEGES IN THE MATTER 
OF STYLE, 


For in literature as elsewhere the possession of a repu- 
tation of the right kind does give a writer privileges; 
solely, however, because it is known that such a writer 
is not likely to abuse these privileges. When one looks 
through the essays that Mr. Howells regularly contrib- 
uted to the “Easy Chair” of Harper’s Magazine for a 
good many years, one will find that Mr. Howells’s style 
throughout these essays is very far indeed from being 
the style of a painful purist. Neologisms and other dar- 
ing locutions are to be found there in an abundance that 
would have appalled such a writer as Johnson or Burke. 
But no man who is not a pedant, or who has not remained 
all his life in bondage to the letter of the law as laid 
down by the school rhetorics and critics of the school 
rhetoric type of mind, no man, in a word, whose literary 
estimates are formed under the guidance of good taste 
and good sense, will easily find in all those hundreds of 
pages a word or a phrase that is overdaring, or one 
whose fitness to stand in the place Mr. Howells gave 
it he would question for a moment. 

For when we read these “Easy Chair” essays, we not 
only read each part with a sense of the gracious, fine 
mannered, and rarely humane whole, but we read them, 
also, with a constant sense of what Mr. Howells showed 
himself invariably to be in a great body of work: 
a writer whose apparent stylistic daring was not daring 
at all, but the natural habit of a man whose taste was 
fine, his sincerity absolute, his mind unusually alert to 
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every aspect of contemporary life, and his sympathy for 
human nature more than ordinarily warm; a writer, 
therefore, whose somewhat notable independence in the 
matter of diction could be due to nothing that was not 
wholly admirable, and was, in particular, very far indeed 
from having its root in unlettered defiance of convention, 
or in a desire to attract attention by means of antics 
played with language. 

Is it not a fact perfectly familiar to us all, indeed, that 
one person can say without offense what in another would 
be felt to be wholly unpardonable? If this difference is 
often due to the different manner of saying the thing 
in question, it is still oftener owing to differences in the 
known history of the speakers, and in their generally 
accepted character at the time of the utterance. What 
the world will at the very best ignore when uttered by 
one who has not already its ear, or will treat with con- 
tempt if it notices it at all, it will at least respectfully 
listen to and perhaps hail as an important contribution 
to the sum of the world’s wisdom when, a little later, 
it is formulated, perhaps not so well, by the pen of a 
writer with a dozen highly respected volumes to his credit 
on the library shelves. 

In literature, as elsewhere, all things are allowed to 
the strong; and in literature, at any rate, this is not 
merely because they are recognized to have the strength 
that may compel the granting of the privileges they claim, 
but still more because that recognized strength disarms 
suspicion that unworthy use will be made of such privi- 
leges. Privileges to the strong! To the weak, and to 
those whose strength is untested, the bondage of the law, 
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and the weight of fetters! It looks very unfair to the 
young writer, no doubt, particularly to the learner still 
working under the direction of a teacher who, as he 
believes, has not sufficient respect for the preciousness 
of what he takes to be his “personality.” But it is the 
world’s way, and the best way. For only thus can un- 
tested and undisciplined strength be protected from itself 
while undergoing the test; and only thus can the weak 
hope to be saved from some of the penalties to which 
the weak who attempt literature lay themselves liable! 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES 


MEN have been essayizing, if one may put it so, from 
whatever beginning there may have been; but the essay 
as a recognized literary form is not old. It is a common- 
place of literary history that Montaigne first brought 
the thing and the name together when, in 1580, he pub- 
lished the first instalment of his famous “Essais.” Sev- 
enteen years later, Bacon published the first of all English 
essays to be so named; though the form in which the 
world chiefly knows Bacon’s essays is the edition of 1625 
—the year before Bacon’s death. 

“T doubt if the English temperament is wholly favor- 
able to the development of the essayist,” is an astonish- 
ing judgment of a twentieth century English essayist, 
A.C. Benson, in “The Art of the Essayist.” If 
that is true, it is rather appalling to think what the vol- 
ume of the English essay would have been had the 
English temperament been favorable to the form! In 
the enumeration that follows, an attempt is made to men- 
tion the most important essayists, English and American, 
since 1597; and at least one collection of essays by the 
author is mentioned in each case. The student who may 
be puzzled because of the absence from this enumeration 
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of some famous names commonly included among the 
essayists will perhaps find his perplexity removed if he 
will examine this list in the light of a careful reading 
of Chapter I of this book. The essayists are grouped 
under centuries, each essayist being located in the century 
in which his chief productivity occurred. Among living 
essayists, it has been possible to name almost those alone 
who have done much in our type. 


Enc isu EssAyIsts 
Seventeenth Century 


Bacon, Francis: “Essays,” 1597, 1612, 1625. 

CoRNWALLIs, Sir WILLIAM: “Essayes by Sir William Corne- 
waleys,” 1600. 

CowLey, ABRAHAM: “Several Discourses by way of Essays, 
in Verse and Prose,” 1668. 

TEMPLE, SiR WILLIAM: “Miscellanea,” 1690, 1692. 

“Character” Writers: 

BuT Ler, SAMUEL (d. 1680): “The Genuine Remains in Verse 
and Prose of Mr. Samuel Butler,” 1759; “Characters and 
Passages from Note Books,” 1908. 

Earte, Joun: “Microcosmographie,” 1628, 1732. 

Hatt, JosepH: “Characters of Virtues and Vices,” 1608. 

OverBuRY, Sir Tuomas: “Characters,” 1614. 


Eighteenth Century 


(Dates, except Goldsmith’s “Essays,” are for periodical 
publication ) 


ADDISON, JOSEPH, and STEELE, RicuarpD: “The Tatler,” 1709-10; 
“The Spectator,” 1711-12; “The Guardian,” 1713. 

GOLDSMITH, OLiIveR: “Chinese Letters,” 1760-61; in book form 
as “The Citizen of the World,” 1762; “Essays,” 1765. 

Jounson, SAMUEL: “The Rambler,” 1750-52; “The Adven- 
turer,” 1752-54. Johnson’s twenty odd numbers out of the 
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one hundred and forty were published in 1753-54. “The 
Idler” (in the Universal Chronicle), 1758-60. 


Nineteenth Century 


Extot, Grorce: “Impressions of Theophrastus Such,” 1879. 

Hazuitr, Witt1am: “The Round Table,” 1817; “Table-Talk,” 
1821-22; “Literary Remains,” 1836; “Sketches and Essays,” 
7839; “Winterslow,” 1850. 

Hunt, Letco: “The Indicator, and the Companion,” 1834; 
“The Seer,” 1840-41. 

Lams, CHARLES: “Elia,” 1823. “The Last Essays of Elia,” 
1833. 

Smi1TH, ALEXANDER: “Dreamthorp,” 1863. 

Stevenson, Rosert. Louis: “Virginibus Puerisque,” 1881; 
“Memories and Portraits,” 1887; “Random Memories,” 
1893; “Ethical Papers,” 1925. This last is in volume two of 
the “South Seas” edition. The ten papers printed under 
this heading earlier had separate publication in various 
places. 

THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKeEpPEACE: “The Book of Snobs,” 
1848; “Mr. Brown’s Letters to a Young Man about Town”; 
together with “The Proser” and other papers first published 
in Punch, 1849-50; “The Roundabout Papers,” 1863, and 


1869. 


Twentieth Century 


Benson, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER: “From a College Window,” 
1905; “At Large,” 1908. 

Bextoc, Hirarre: “On Nothing,” 1908; “On Everything,” 1909; 
“On Anything,” 1910; “On Something,” 1911; “On,” 1923. 

CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH: “The Defendant,’ 1901; “All 
Things Considered,’ 1908; “Tremendous Trifles,” 1909; 
“Alarms and Discursions,’ I911; “Eugenics and Other 
Evils,’ 1922; professing to be a social treatise, but, in fact, 
a series of connected essays setting forth pronouncedly 
personal views on various matters; “Fancies Versus Fads,” 
1923. 

Jackson, WILFRID ScarBoroucH: “Cross Views,’ 


’ 
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Lucas, Epwarp VERRALL: “Character and Comedy,” 1907; “One 
Day and Another,” 1909; “Old Lamps for New,” 1911; 
“Loiterer’s Harvest,” 1913. Mr. Lucas has published many 
other volumes of short prose pieces. All his volumes of 
this sort tend rather more strongly toward the sketch than 
toward the essay as conceived in this book. 

Macautay, Rose: “A Casual Commentary,” 1926. 


AMERICAN ESSAYISTS? 


Nineteenth Century Wholly 


Emerson, RatpH Watpo: “Essays,” First series, 1841: “Es- 
says,” Second series, 1844; “The Conduct of Life,” 1860. 
HotmEs, OLIVER WENDELL: The “Breakfast-Table” books are a 
rock of difficulty to anyone who attempts to deal syste- 
matically with the American essay. They are essay mate- 

rial; but they are not essays. 

LoweLL, JAMES RussELL: Possibly a half dozen of Lowell’s 
prose pieces come within the scope of the essay as con- 
ceived in this book. The most important is “On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners,” 18609. 

Warner, Cuartes DuptLey: “My Summer in a Garden,” 1871 
(really 1870) ; “Backlog Studies,” 1872; “Being a Boy,” 
1877. 


Later Nineteenth Century and Twentieth Century 


Burroucus, Joun: “Birds and Poets,” 1877; “Locusts and Wild 
Honey,” 1879; “The Light of Day,” 1900; “Leaf and Ten- 
dril,” 1908; “Time and Change,” 1912; “The Summit of 
the Years,” 1913; “The Breath of Life,” 1915; “Field and 
Study,” 1919; “Accepting the Universe,” 1920. 


1 Possibly the now almost forgotten Josiah Gilbert Holland should 
have a place here. Among the volumes by him having some claim 
to be regarded as volumes of essays are these: “Letters to the 
Joneses,” 1863; “Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects,” 1865; and 
“Every-Day Topics,” 1882. Dr. Holland rather lacked amenity and 
graciousness; and he liked to lay down the law, particularly the 
moral law, rather too absolutely for the spirit of the essay. 
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Cotpy, Frank Moore: “Constrained Attitudes,” 1910; “The 
Margin of Hesitation,” 1921. 

CROTHERS, SAMUEL McCuorp: “The Gentle Reader,” 1903; 
“The Pardoner’s Wallet,” 1905; “By the Christmas Fire,” 
1908; “Among Friends,” 1910; “Humanly Speaking,” IgI2; 
“The Dame School of Experience,” 1920; “The Cheerful 
Giver,” 1923. 

Hotiipay, Rosert Cortes: “Walking-Stick Papers,” 1918 
(chiefly sketches) ; “Broome Street Straws,” 1919 (chiefly 
sketches) ; “In the Neighborhood of Murray Hill,” 1923 
(chiefly sketches). 

Howe ts, Witt1AmM Dean: “A Boy’s Town,” 1890 (essentially 
essays, not literally) ; “The Easy Chair,” in Harper’s Maga- 
zine—monthly articles from December, 1900, to April, 1920. 

Martin, Epwarp SanpForp: “Lucid Intervals,” 1900; “In a 
New Century,” 1908. 

Morey, CuRistopHeR: “Plum Pudding,” 1923. (chiefly 
sketches). 

Reppiier, AGNEs: “Books and Men,” 1888; “Points of View,” 
1891; “Essays in Miniature,” 1892; “Essays in Idleness,” 
1893; “In the Dozy Hours,” 1894; “Compromises,” 1904; 
“A Happy Half-Century,” 1908; “Points of Friction,” 1920. 

STRUNSKY, Simeon: “The Patient Observer,” 1911; “Post-Im- 
pressions,” I914. 


BOOKS ON THE ESSAY 


ELEANORE, SISTER M.: “The Literary Essay in English,” 1923. 
Ginn and Company. A study of eight broad types of essay, 
from Bacon down to the present day. The general attitude 
to the problem of definition is a familiar one where the term 
“essay” is involved, and is indicated in the opening sentence 
of the discussion: “The literary essay is as elusive and 
charmingly indefinable as a spring day in the woods.” 

Wa ker, Hucu: “The English Essay and Essayist,” 1915, in 
“The Channels of English Literature” series. E. P. Dutton 
and Company. This is a historical discussion of such Eng- 
lish prose as has any claims, near or remote, to be regarded 
as of the essay type. In his “Introduction,” the author 
abandons the attempt to arrive at a satisfactory conception 
of the essay; but on page 4, he contributes a most useful 
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term to the discussion of this difficult matter, in the phrase 
“the essayists of the centre.” 

WILLIAMs, Oro: “The Essay,” in “The Art and Craft of Let- 
ters” series. No date; but published since 1910. George 
H. Doran Company, N. Y.; Martin Secker, London. A 
very readable but discursive book, following no very 
obvious method, being neither exactly expository nor ex- 
actly historical. : 


REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTIONS OF ESSAYS 


In the last sixty years have been published many col- 
lections of essays representing more than a single author, 
most of them books intended for school and college use. 
Nearly all of those named in the following list belong 
tothe last twenty-five years. Mackail’s “Modern Essays” 
is the only one among them every paper in which is an 
essay in the sense in which the term is used in this book. 
Several are decidedly miscellaneous collections of prose, 
consisting, in part, of excerpts from long prose works 
such as Ruskin’s “Modern Painters.” Nearly all of them 
contain some sketches; and some are partly made up 
of literary criticism. This fact is not noted in condemna- 
tion, but merely by way of description; for the editors 
in being thus liberal in their interpretation of the word 
“essay” are only following the long tradition established 
by the ‘‘Tatler” and the “Spectator.” The teacher of a 
course in essay writing will probably want his students 
to have in hand a collection representing a somewhat defi- 
nite conception of the essay form. Speaking broadly, 
of the collections named in the following list, those be- 
longing to the last fifteen years are likely to consist chiefly 
of essays in our sense of the term, departing from this 
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type, in the main, only by the admission of an occasional 
sketch or piece of literary criticism. The collections 
marked with a star contain an introduction of some 
length, discussing either the theory of the essay, or the 
history of the English essay, or, sometimes, doing both. 


BERDAN, JOHN MILTon, and Scuutrz, Joun Ricuie, and Joyce, 
Hewetre ELweii: “Modern Essays,” 1915. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Bronson, WALTER C.: “English Essays,” 1905. Henry Holt 
and Company. 

~ Bryan, WILLIAM FRANK, and Crane, Ronatp S.: “The Eng- 
lish Familiar Essay,” * 1916. Ginn and Company. 

Cocurang, Rozert: “The English Essayists: From Lord Bacon 
to John Ruskin,” 1* 1876. William P. Nimmo, London. 

Copy, SHERwiIn: “A Selection from the Best English Essays,” * 
1903. A. C. McClurg and Company. 

Farrincton, D. Davis: “The Essay: How to Study and Write 
It,” * 1924. Johnson Publishing Company. 

Law, Frepertck H.: “Modern Essays and Stories,” * 1922, The 
Century Company. 

McCuttoucn, Bruce WELKER, and Burcum, Epwin Berry: 
“A Book of Modern Essays,” 1926. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

MackalL, J. W.: “Modern Essays.”* Trade edition, 1915, 82 
essays. School edition, 1921, 57 essays. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

Mortery, CHRISTOPHER: “Modern Essays,” * 1921. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 

PENCE, RayMonp Woopsury: “Essays by Present-Day Writers,” 
1924. The Macmillan Company. 

PritcHarp, F. H.: “Essays of To-day,” 1924. Little, Brown, 
and Company. 

Rhetoric, Department of, University of Michigan: “Adventures 
in Essay Reading,” 1923. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

TANNER, WILLIAM M.: “Essays and Essay-Writing,” * 1917. 
Little, Brown, and Company. 


1Cochrane’s book contains an “Introduction” by Alexander Smith, 
author of “Dreamthorp,” on “Essayists, Old and New.” 
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Wann, Louis: “Century Readings in the English Essay,” * 
1926. The Century Company. 
— “Casual Essays of The Sun,” 1905. Robert Grier Cooke. 


Attention may also be directed to the following: 


“A Century of English Essays,” in “Everyman’s Library.” 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Numbers 32, 172, and 280 of “The World’s Classics”; the 
first two entitled “English Essays,” and the third “Mod- 
ern English Essays.” Oxford University Press. 

“Seventeenth Century Essays,” and 

“Romantic Prose of the Early Nineteenth Century,” both in 
the “Modern Student’s Library.” Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

“Modern English Essays, 1870-1920.” 5 volumes, edited by 
Ernest Rhys. E. P. Dutton and Company. 


APPENDIX 


VARIETIES OF ESSAY 


WITHIN the bounds of the essay type as described in the first 
chapter of this book, there is, of course, an almost unlimited 
variety of subjects available for treatment by the right hand. 
Indeed, there is hardly any concept which the human mind is 
capable of grasping that may not be handled entertainingly in 
an essay, in one tone or another. 

This very boundlessness of the field within which he has lib- 
erty of choice is apt to constitute a chief source of perplexity 
to the inexperienced student in search of a subject for essay 
treatment; and from the very nature of the form, it is, in gen- 
eral, highly desirable that the student shall so far as practicable 
find his own subject, instead of writing on one assigned to the 
whole class by the teacher. For since the essay, at its best, is 
intimate and personal,—personal in spirit, not necessarily in 
what we may call the mechanics of expression,—the ideas out 
of which it is woven, so to speak, must, to a degree, represent 
the essentially unprompted and spontaneous generalizations in 
which the student’s own experience of life formulates itself, 
must have to do with what he, not the teacher, at the time of 
writing, feels to be most particularly odd, or poignant, or what 
not, in the general constitution and movement of things and 
their relation to the interest and the destiny of men. Within 
limits somewhat broadly suggested by the teacher, therefore, in 
the case of each assignment, the student of essay writing is best 
allowed to choose his own subject; though it is certainly not 
inconsistent with the spirit of this suggestion for the teacher 
when giving out the assignment, and perhaps as part of it, to 
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make the point of it clear, by mentioning a number of topics 
which invite treatment of the particular sort prescribed by the 
assignment. . 

If these specimen topics are skilfully chosen by a teacher 
who knows what his students are interested in, what the range 
of their experience has been, and what they are somewhat likely 
to think eagerly about, whether spontaneously or on suggestion, 
the majority of the students are likely to write on one of these 
topics; but of course there is no harm in that. The students 
have been free to choose their own topic; they have merely 
availed themselves of legitimate help offered by the teacher. 

To chart, very roughly, some few of the most interesting or 
easily workable portions of the confusingly vast field open to 
the student in making choice of a subject, is the purpose of the 
suggestions that follow. It is not pretended that these sugges- 
tions represent a close and logical analysis. It is doubtful if 
any such analysis could be made that would not be rather 
formally correct than practically helpful, repellent, to the seeker 
for a subject, by reason of its cut-and-dried character, rather 
than inviting to a specific choice by its suggestiveness. The 
varieties of subject here suggested are not even arranged with 
any particular system. Doubtless they cut across one another 
scandalously. But it is believed that these formulations may 
serve as useful reminders to the student of the sort of thing 
most frequently and successfully accomplished hitherto in the 
English essay, and in that way, as well as more directly, per- 
haps, help him to decide what sort of thing it is best worth 
his while to attempt when he has an essay to write. It may 
even be hoped that these suggestions will not be altogether 
useless to teachers when they have assignments to make to 
classes in essay writing. 

Two warnings may be ventured; and they must not be for- 
gotten by any one who attempts to draw help from the series 
of suggestions as to varieties of essay, about to be set down 
here. The first is that literature is not a thing of formulas. 
On the contrary, real literature is an infinitely various thing. 
Through thousands of years, for example, men have been com- 
menting on old age as a phase of human life on this earth. 
They have called these various bodies of comment on the great 
topic by many names: De Senectute, Old Age, On Growing Old, 
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Old Mortality—what not. The fact that all of them deal with 
the same universal human concern does not give them anything 
else in common. Even if we had before us two essays on this 
universal concern, both bearing the title “Old Age,” we should 
find on reading them that they are either essentially dif- 
ferent, or that one of them, at least, was not worth reading. 

The second warning is at least partly implied in the first. It 
is that by reason of the possibility of discursiveness, and of 
the not infrequent general looseness, structurally, of the es- 
say, within the bounds of rhetorical decency, many actual essays 
are more or less hybrid affairs, and can not without arbitrari- 
ness be located under any definite single variety—a fact which 
will make only the old-fashioned pedant unhappy; and he does 
not write essays. 

The following list of varieties of essay represents a classifi- 
cation based chiefly on difference as to main subject matter 
or topic. 

1. The essay devoted to comment on some aspect of contem- 
porary life—dress, manners, social practices and customs, etc. 
A very common type in the “Spectator” essays of Addison and 
Steele. Examples are numbers 5, 81, 98, 102, 127, and 265. 
Charles Lamb’s “Modern Gallantry” is a later example—a hun- 
dred and odd years later, and a million years different! “The 
Era of Predigestion,” in Tanner’s “Essays and Essay-Writing,” 
and “Different,” in Simeon Strunsky’s “Post-Impressions” are 
twentieth century examples. See also “Silly Social Functions,” 
in the Living Age for October 12, 1907, reprinted by it from 
the modern (London) Spectator. 

2. The same as (1), but concerning itself with the past, or 
with some portion of it. More likely than (1) to be bookish, 
to appeal to persons of nice literary taste; somewhat less likely 
to be journalistic or reforming. Three examples of this type 
may be found in the Aflantic Monthly for 1908, as follows: 
“The Literary Lady,” February; “Our Great Grandmother’s 
Novel,” June; and “On the Slopes of Parnassus,” September ; 
all by Miss Agnes Repplier. All three will also be found in 
Miss Repplier’s volume entitled “A Happy Half-Century”; “Our 

1“Mackail” in this list of “Varieties of Essay” refers to “Modern 


Essays,” edited by J. W. Mackail, and “Tanner” to “Essays and 
Essay-Writing,” edited by William M. Tanner. 
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Great Grandmother’s Novel” being there called “The Novelist.” 
The group of much briefer essays entitled “The Good Old 
Times,” in “Casual Essays of The Sun” contains some happy 
even if unpretentious writing. 

One might add here a third class to complete the analysis 
implied by (1) and (2): that, namely, in which the essayist 
concerns himself with these things as he is pleased to imagine 
them to be in the time to come. But in fact the mood of 
prophecy and vision seems never to have been a favorite one 
with the essayists. They lave been content to leave that sort 
of thing to the poet, the didactic novelist, and the outright pre- 
dicter who founds his results on the most careful study he can 
make of social forces and tendencies. There is, of course, no 
reason why the student should not, for example, if he cared 
to attempt it, write an essay in which he speculated as to the 
manner in which the American enthusiasm for baseball may 
express itself a hundred years hence. 

3. The essay devoted to comment on life in general, or uni- 
versal aspects of it, such as old age, on growing old, youth, 
friendship, death. Most topics of this sort are obviously un- 
adapted to treatment by the immature or inexpert writer, but 
of apparently inexhaustible interest when handled with sincerity 
and even moderate literary skill by one who has lived long and 
meditated much on what he has seen and undergone. Cicero, 
Montaigne, Bacon, and Emerson have all written on friendship ; 
and if Cicero’s treatment of the perennial topic is a treatise 
rather than an essay, it is only by reason of its length that one 
must say this of “De Amicitia.” In Mackail’s “Modern Essays,” 
there is a latest “On Friendship,” whose bright good sense has 
the freshness that marks all real literature. Cicero’s “De 
Senectute,” Montaigne’s “Of Age,” and Dr. Johnson’s Rambler 
number 69 are classics among essays. In the Living Age 
for November 24, 1924, there is reprinted from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of a then recent date a delightful essay entitled “On 
Growing Old”; and in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1921, 
there is a notable anonymous paper entitled “Old Age.” As 
for death, Bacon wrote an essay “Of Death” and another “On 
Death,” thereby showing that the absence from his essays of 
any “Of Age” was not due to any cowardly drawing back from 
contemplation of the unpleasant. Stevenson’s beautiful—and 
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so different!—“Old Mortality” is on the same theme. In 
Mackail’s “Modern Essays” there are two notable essays on 
aspects of youth—“The Cowardice of Youth,” and “The Per- 
spective of Life.” 

4. The essay treating of general human qualities—self- 
reliance, heroism, curiosity, etc. Emerson’s “Self-Reliance,” 
“Prudence,” and “Heroism” are three famous examples. More 
helpfully illustrative examples, for the student, because more 
simply regardful of the subject, and unmarked by peculiarities 
having their root in unique and highly unconventional genius, 
are these: “Priggishness,” and “Curiosity,” both in “Mackail” ; 
and “Cattishness,” reprinted from the 5 pectator, in the Living 
Age for May 1, 1909. Mention may also be made of Hazlitt’s 
“Envy” (in “Sketches and Essays”), and his “On the Fear of 
Death” (in “Table-Talk”). “Tact,” by Lord Avebury (as given 
in “Modern Essays,” edited by Berdan, Schultz, and Joyce), 
and “Two Neglected Virtues,” by F. J. Mather, Jr., in the 
Unpopular Review for January, 1914, are partly similar in 
theme, since the two neglected virtues of Mr. Mather’s essay are 
tact and reticence. 

5. The essay dealing with any of what, in default of a better 
term, one must call “the arts of living.” A very important and 
delightful kind, including within its wide range the possibility, 
without any straining whatever, of almost every conceivable 
variety of treatment, as regards tone and style, from the 
gravest to the lightest. Some examples are: “The Art of Dis- 
paragement,” by F. M. Colby (in “Constrained Attitudes’) ; 
“The Art of Compliment,” in the Living Age for August 1, 1908, 
and “The Art of Being III,” in the same periodical for March 
20, 1909; both reprinted from the Spectator. 

6. The essay dealing with the characteristics of a class, type, 
or kind of human being. The “characters,” which were in their 
heyday as a literary type in the seventeenth century, belong 
here. For hundreds of examples, see “A Book of ‘Characters? ” 
edited by Richard Aldington, in the “Broadway Translations” 
series. Later examples are Leigh Hunt’s “The Old Gentleman,” 
“The Old Lady,” and “The Waiter.” Not a few of George 
Eliot’s “Impressions of Theophrastus Such” are of this type. 
Among them may be mentioned “A Political Molecule,” “A 
Half-Breed,” “A Too Deferential Man,” “Only Temper,” and 
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“So Young.” The last essay in E. S. Martin’s “Lucid Intervals,” 
entitled “Some New York Types,” gives us a charming series 
of modern “characters” in a single essay. “The Plain Man,” 
‘“Mackail,” is an interesting variant on the type, negating, as Ff 
does, the idea that there is any plain man; and “The Ordinary 
Man,” in that collection, does the same thing. 

7. The essay that is really the prolonged definition of a term, 
plus, usually, the author’s justification of the interpretation he 
puts upon the term; the author’s object, or perhaps most often 
his playfully pretended object, being that his readers shall share 
with him his clear and just ideas as to precisely what the term 
under consideration does and does not mean and imply. 
Examples of interrogative formulas suggesting treatment of 
this sort: “What is a Chump?” “What is a Flapper?” “What 
Do American College Students Mean by the Word ‘Date’?” 
Essays of this type are somewhat likely to be more or less 
journalistic, and to deal with terms which for one reason or 
another have a peculiar interest for the public at the moment; 
terms, not infrequently, in the nature of slang or cant. In one 
other important respect besides their length and their temper, 
essays of this sort are likely to differ from a definition in a 
dictionary: the essayist being interested, above all things, in 
human realities, and not primarily in words as words, the em- 
phasis in essays of this sort is more or less likely to fall on 
the realities of the human comedy,—or tragedy,—in spite of the 
pretense at definition. The following essays in “Mackail” may 
fairly be said to be of this type: “Charlatans,” “Respectability,” 
“Unorthodoxy,” and “Orthodoxy.” Somewhat more doubtfully, 
one may also put here “The Victorian Age,” in the same collec- 
tion; for it is, essentially, an exposition of what the author 
regards as the true implications of the term, as against the 
mistaken notions of it dominant when the author wrote. “The 
Real Awkward Age,” in the Nation for December 14, 1914, 
claims recognition for a change in what the logicians call the 
denotation of the term which gives the essay its title. Three 
examples found in the Living es are “Copy-Cats” (April 27, 
1912), “What is a Conservativé?” (November 30, 1912), by 
G. K. Chesterton, and “Vital Lies” (January 25, 1913). ‘“Wag- 
gling,” in “Tanner,” deals with a term which appears to be the 
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invention of the author. Such invention, on the part of the 
student, at any rate, is highly inadvisable. 

8. The essay that consists of the explanation of a platitude 
or accepted truism, and of critical comment upon it. Examples 
of subjects for such essays are: “Virtue Is Its Own Reward” ; 
“Honesty Is the Best Policy”; “No Man Is a Hero to His 
Valet.” The pleasant, as opposed to the violent, avoidance of 
the obvious, always a virtue in the essay, is peculiarly a virtue 
here, since the pitfalls of the obvious yawn more than ordinarily 
wide, for the young writer, in particular, who attempts to write 
an essay of this type; the obvious, in this case, commonly taking 
the form of either sweeping and overdone condemnation, or of 
equally sweeping and uncritical, but pretendedly critical, de- 
fense; though by a peculiar twist in thinking which the fierce 
search for novelty in ideas has produced, it is the extravagant 
defender of a truism who is now most apt to assume that some- 
what ludicrous air of complacent daring which is one among the 
nearly unfailing marks of the victim of the obvious. A very 
large proportion of the essays of G. K. Chesterton belong more 
or less clearly to this type. “A Criminal Head,” in “Alarms and 
Discursions,” is an example. The delicious “Simmons and the 
Social Tie,” in the same collection is another; though here Mr. 
Chesterton typically tries to camouflage his platitude by pointing 
out that it isn’t one. Among the finest of Thackeray’s “Round- 
about Papers” is “Nil Nisi Bonum.” Led by the title alone, one 
would suppose it belonged here. Thackeray treats his topic 
otherwise; and in view of the clear purpose of the paper, this 
title, good in itself, is most unhappy here. 

g. The essay in which the writer psychologizes, so to speak, 
in a manner which is the reverse of pedantic, and one which to 
the undiscriminating reader by no means suggests profundity, 
though the discussion may in fact be far shrewder, and at all 
points more vigorously informed by the truth, than some highly 
technical discussions in the highly technical jargon of psy- 
chology. Examples of interrogative formulas suggesting essays 
of this type: “Why Do People Like Praise?” “Why Do People 
Like to Tell Their Dreams?” “Why Do Men Grow Tired of 
Hearing Aristides Called ‘the Just’?” An essay of this kind is 
apt to take the form of a paper in two parts, the first of which 
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sets forth in some detail the fact assumed in the title, and if 
necessary, proves it, the second part explaining it, seriously or 
playfully, as the case may be. It may be noted that mention is 
made of this type, not because it is at all a common one, but 
because the field covered by the type is accessible to all students 
—that of introspection. “Meanness and Its Motive,” in 
“Mackail,” contains material of this sort. Thackeray’s “Round- 
about Papers,’ abounds in the attribution of motives which 
marks essays of this type, as do also Dr. Holmes’s “Breakfast 
Table” books. S.M. Crothers’s “Every Man’s Natural Desire to 
Be Somebody Else” (in “The Dame School of Experience’) 
belongs here, as does also the same writer’s “On Being a Doc- 
trinaire” (in “By the Christmas Fire’). 

10. The essay whose theme is an institution, or institutions, 
such as religion, law, language, education, academies, news- 
papers, in a word, accepted ways and means of attending to, 
or handling, some phase, feature, or part of the business of 
human living. Manifestly, only an Emerson can safely venture 
to deal, even in a literary way, with the more portentous of 
these institutions, without at least announcing very considerable 
limitations upon the treatment; but, properly limited, even the 
gravest of these topics form inexhaustible occasions of comment 
to which men will listen if a writer can make any sort of decent 
claim to have something to say about them. Institutions of the 
impressive sort mentioned do not promise much in the way of 
profitable treatment in composition courses; but there is no 
reason why college classes should hesitate to deal with institu- 
tions of which they know something, such as the country dance, 
the mass meeting, examination day, the college fraternity, and 
the class election. Only a very few of the vast number of 
essays belonging to this general type can be mentioned here. 
Montaigne has an essay on “The Education of Children”; one 
on “The Custom of Wearing Clothes”; and one on “Sumptuary 
Laws.” Emerson has an essay on “Politics.” In “From a Col- 
lege Window,” A. C. Benson has an essay on “Education,” and 
one on “Religion.” Essays dealing with institutions less tre- 
mendous than education and religion are “Rhetoric 21,” and 
“Ph. D.,” both by Simeon Strunsky, in his “Post-Impressions” ; 
and the following brief papers in “Casual Essays of The Sun”: 
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“The Honorable Everybody,” “Hairpins,” “Beef and,” and 
“College Yells.” 

11. The essay dealing with the “out-of-hours” part of life; for 
example, with some game or pastime, some variety of entertain- 
ment, or some form of indulgence or amusement, personal or 
popular. Specimen topics: Baseball; Reading Aloud; the Mov- 
ing Picture Show; Sitting in the Sun; Picnicking. This type 
is mentioned here, not because it has had frequent and important 
handling in literature, but because it affords a great variety of 
simple topics on at least some of which every normal young per- 
son must have had abundant experience reasonably manageable 
for purposes of self-expression, if anything can be. 

12, The essay treating of an occupation, casual or regular. 
Examples: Watering the Lawn; Teaching School; Selling 
Books; Running for Office. Some essays of this type: 
Thackeray’s “Thorns in the Cushion” (in “Roundabout 
Papers”); G. K. Chesterton’s “On Running After One’s Hat” 
(in “All Things Considered”) ; Robert Cortes Holliday’s “On 
Carrying a Cane,” and “On Going a Journey” (in “Walking- 
Stick Papers”) ; Bliss Perry’s “Fishing with a Worm” (in “The 
Amateur Spirit”) ; A. P. Herbert’s “The Art of Drawing” (in 
“Little Rays of Moonshine”); “Setting a Hen” (in “Casual 
Essays of The Sun”); and Hazlitt’s “On Will-Making,” and, 
most famous of all, “On Going a Journey” (both in his “Table- 
Talk’). 

13. The essay whose theme is a typical state of mind or per- 
sonal situation. Examples: Lamb’s “The Convalescent” 
(“Last Essays of Elia”) ; Thackeray’s “On Being Found Out” 
(in “Roundabout Papers”); Jerome K. Jerome’s “On Being 
Hard Up,” and his “On Being in the Blues” (both in “Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow”). 

14. The essay commenting, more or less philosophically, on a 
general human situation, or behavior in getting into such a 
situation and behavior in it. Examples: Cowley’s “Of Soli- 
tude,”; Leigh Hunt’s “Deaths of Little Children”; Lamb’s “A 
Bachelor’s Complaint of the Behavior of Married People”; E. S. 
Martin’s “Husbands and Wives” (in “Lucid Intervals”), and 
“Some Advantages of the Common Lot” (“In a New Cen- 
tury”) ; G. K. Chesterton’s “On Lying in Bed” (in “Tremendous 
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Trifles”) ; F. M. Colby’s “The Pleasures of Anxiety” (in “The 
Margin of Hesitation”) ; and Filson Young’s “Is it Worth It?” 
(reprinted from the Saturday Review, in the Living Age for 
March 15, 1913). 

15. The essay devoted to speculation and comment on prob- 
lems of life, conduct, and character. The great bulk of the 
essays by both Montaigne and Bacon may properly be located 
here, different though they are, Montaigne being open-minded 
and curious, Bacon the counsellor who believes he knows. These 
by Montaigne may be especially mentioned: “Of Liberty of Con- 
science,” “That the Intention Is Judge of Our Actions,” and 
“Apology for Raimond de Sebonde”; and these by Bacon: “Of 
Great Place,” “Of Cunning,” “Of Wisdom for a Man’s Self,” 
“Of Nature in Men,” and “Of Custom and Education.” Later 
essays of this variety are these: Hazlitt’s “On Good Nature” 
(“Round Table”) ; and “On the Past and the Future” (“Table- 
Talk”) ; E. S. Martin’s “Is Honesty Still the Best Policy?” (“In 
a New Century”); S. M. Crothers’s “An Hour with Our 
Prejudices” (in “The Pardoner’s Wallet”) ; these in “Mackail”: 
“The Wisdom of the Ages,” “On Giving Advice,” “Moral Indig- 
nation,” “On Being a Gentleman,” “The Survival of Supersti- 
tion,” “The Fear of the Infinite,’ “The Craving for Solitude,” 
and “Myths Ancient and Modern”; and in “Tanner”: “The Felt 
Location of the ‘I’”; “The Embarrassment of Finality,” “The 
Other Side,” and “The Monotony of Our Minds.” 

16, The essay devoted to womankind and its ways. Aside 
from the de Coverley papers and the literary criticism, perhaps a 
good third of what is properly essay material in the “Spectator” 
belongs to this general kind. In his “Rambler” and “Idler,” 
Dr. Johnson, in his very different and rather heavy-handed way, 
showed himself fond of this topic. Goldsmith does not wholly 
neglect the ladies—see, for example, numbers 102 and 114 of 
the “Citizen of the World”; but the topic receives less attention 
from him in his essays than we should have expected would be 
the case in essays by the author of the “Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Woman as a special topic receives no large amount of attention 
from the great nineteenth century essayists, except Thackeray, 
whose “Contributions to Punch” include the following: “The 
Influence of Lovely Woman on Society,” “Some More Words 
about the Ladies,” “On Love, Marriage, Men, and Women,” and 
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“On a Good-Looking Young Lady.” The essayists of the 
twentieth century, also, seem far less disposed than their 
eighteenth century predecessors were to treat women as peculiar 
beings whose eccentricities are to be more or less genially 
laughed at. In the pages of the former, men and women are 
likely to go together. Typical of this changed attitude in the 
matter are E. S. Martin’s “Swains and Damsels,” and “Hus- 
bands and Wives” (in “Lucid Intervals”). Something of the 
older attitude—with a difference—is to be noted in Wilfrid 
Scarborough Jackson’s “Woman” (in “Cross Views”). Finally, 
the Nation and Athenaeum for May 28, 1927, contains a very 
striking essay on “The Religion of Women,” by Hope Mirrlees. 
It emphasizes woman’s differences, but is more than respectful ; 
and obviously not merely because the author is a woman. 

17. The personal reminiscence that concerns itself with the 
typical, not the particular, as the main theme. An excellent 
form for practice purposes; but essays of this type are not so 
numerous as the charm of the type, when the thing is well done, 
would have led us to expect. The most noteworthy examples in 
English literature are probably Thackeray’s “De Juventute” 
(in “The Roundabout Papers”), and many of the chapters in 
William Dean Howells’s “A Boy’s Town.” This sort of thing 
has for the most part got itself expressed, so far as literature is 
concerned, in poetry, and in outright memoirs and auto- 
biography; for example, in Howells’s “Years of My Youth,” 
Hamlin Garland’s “A Son of the Middle Border,” and Edward 
Everett Hale’s “A New England Boyhood.” 

18. The essay that one can perhaps do no better than speak 
of as a type-narrative. In it, the essayist sets forth what 
typically happens to any typical individual, human or other, on 
a typical occasion, or under typical circumstances; or, less 
personally, what typically occurs in one’s presence under such 
conditions. “The Conceited Man at a Dinner Party” and “The 
Bashful Man at a Reception” are formulas which obviously sug- 
gest type-narrative treatment. Essays of this sort are now 
usually written in the present tense; the inexperienced writer, in 
particular, will be wise so to write them, and in that way keep 
himself as well as the reader constantly aware of the fact that 
it is not ordinary narrative he is writing. If he does employ 
the present tense, he must beware that he does not, under the 
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influence of his own vivid apprehension of the situation he is 
unfolding, at some point drop into the past tense, and thus trans- 
form his paper from type-narrative to literal narrative, making 
it arather absurd literary hybrid. The character of the abundant 
type-narratives of Steele, Addison, and Dr. Johnson is partly 
concealed from the general reader by the habit these writers had 
of writing such papers in the past tense; though it must be 
admitted that many of those by Steele and Addison tend very 
strongly to seem actual narrative, not type-narrative. This is 
true of all the “Spectator” papers centering around Sir Roger 
de Coverley. Examples are numbers 112, 122, and 269. Number 
123, which tells the story of Eudoxus and Leontine, is less doubt- 
ful. Among Johnson’s “Rambler” papers, may be mentioned 
numbers 95, 162, and 186-187, the last two constituting a unit; 
and among his “Idlers,” numbers 26 and 29, and 49-50. Charles 
Dudley Warner’s “The Boy’s Sunday” (in “Being a Boy”), is 
type-narrative ; and the same writer’s “My Summer ina Garden” 
is a series of type-narratives, each one of the separate papers 
covering a week. In “Tanner,” there are two type-narratives: 
“Asking for a Raise,” and “Traveling on the Branch.” 

19. The essay that takes the form of what we may call the 
type-picture; a term which, probably, needs no explanation, if 
one considers it in the light of the account just given of the 
type-narrative. In the type-picture, the emphasis falls on sense 
details, not on the abstract and the immaterial; though, of 
course, the latter do not have to be ignored altogether, and 
sometimes must not be; for the essay, like all other forms of 
literature, is written primarily to be enjoyed, not primarily to 
be defined and classified! Perhaps it will be helpful to the 
student, and therefore not a waste of space, to mention three 
of the commonest sub-varieties under this heading: the essay 
whose theme is (1) a typical person, or (2) a typical scene, or 
(3) a typical object, such as a tool, machine, book, picture, or 
architectural structure. This is an exceedingly useful type for 
practice purposes, and especially for short papers of only a few 
hundred words. In actual literature, material of this sort is 
chiefly found in incidental or subordinate passages, as part of 
the development by other means of a larger theme; in other 
essays, novels, and books of travel, for example. In chapter 
three of Mark Twain’s “Roughing It,” volume one, there is a 
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good deal of material of this sort. An admirable brief example 
from R. D. Blackmore’s “Alice Lorraine,” picturing a typical 
strawberry, is quoted on page 5 of E. H. Lewis’s “Specimens of 
the Forms of Discourse.” 

20. The essay devoted to comment on an art form and its 
typical products; in a word, to man’s typical activities in more 
or less creative lines. This sort of essay hovers on the bound- 
aries of the didactic. When it clearly crosses those boundaries, 
it becomes criticism, or belongs to the branch of philosophy 
called esthetics. Essays of this type are less common than 
they once were, owing to what one might call the schism between 
scholarship and literature, due to the vast growth of detailed 
knowledge: only the professed specialist—or the humorist—will 
now be listened to on these grave topics; though in recent years 
the “popularizer,” in lectures and articles, is doing in his very 
different way the things which Dr. Johnson attempted in the 
eighteenth century, and, more rarely, Hazlitt, in the nineteenth. 
Examples: Johnson’s “Rambler” papers as follows: numbers 
4, 21, 23, 36-37, 122, 152; his “Idler” numbers 84 and 97; 
Hazlitt’s “On the Pleasure of Painting” and “On Criticism” (both 
in “Table-Talk”) ; and an early paper of Macaulay’s—the one 
on “History.” An aspect of the great art of literature is the 
theme of Mr. Crothers’s delightful “The Hundred Worst Books” 
(in “Among Friends”). 

21. The essay that deals with the so-called lower forms of 
animal life, or some type of such life, or with considerations 
peculiarly affecting animals. Essays of this sort will hardly be 
found in English literature before the nineteenth century is well 
on its way. This highly creditable widening of civilized man’s 
sympathies, whatever its cause, has made this one of the 
favorite types of modern essay. Examples are: “On the 
Graces and Anxieties of Pig-Driving,” and “The Cat by the 
Fire,” both by Leigh Hunt; “A Bird Medley” and “Our Rural 
Divinity,” both by John Burroughs (in “Birds and Poets”) ; 
“The Character of Dogs,” by Robert Louis Stevenson; the group 
of papers in “Casual Essays of The Sun,’ under the general 
heading “Discourses on Natural History”; and the following 
in “Tanner”: “Butterfly Psychology,” “On the Hen,” “Human 
Nature in Chickens,” “Dogs,” “Gossamer,” “A Problem in 
Favoritism,” and “Fishes’ Faces.” 
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22. The out-of-doors essay; a form differing from the de- 
scriptive sketch proper, it is perhaps now hardly necessary to 
remind the student, in that it deals, not with a particular and 
actual body of out-of-doors facts and the interests attendant 
upon them, but with what is typical, and therefore, within limits, 
variable as to details, at the essayist’s will. This also was a 
type of essay late in developing, having become possible only 
after not merely a few, but a good many, cultivated men and 
women had ceased to believe and feel that the material world 
was an evil thing, and joy in it therefore a manifestation of 
original sin. This type and the preceding one manifestly cross 
a good deal, and hence some of the examples given under (21) 
might equally well be mentioned here. But on the whole, the 
two varieties are sufficiently different to warrant separate 
enumeration. The following are examples of this variety: 
“Touches of Nature,” and “April,” by John Burroughs (in “Birds 
and Poets”) ; the following in “Tanner: “Woodland Mysteries,” 
“The Lure of the Berry,” “The Rock and the Pool,” and “Win- 
ter’s Departure”; “The Glory of Gorse,” reprinted from the 
Spectator, in the Living Age for June 13, 1908; and the 
following in “Mackail,’ original edition: “The Coming of 
Spring,” “The Temperance of Spring,’ “Man and Nature,” 
“Horse-Chestnut Buds,” “Life in the Wind,” “Lent Lilies,” and 
“On Colour.” “Life in the Wind” and “On Colour” are also 
in the school edition. 

23. The cosmical essay, dealing with the forces and processes 
of inanimate nature, and, more broadly still, with parts and 
aspects of the natural order, such as the weather, the sea, the 
starry heavens, and the play of cosmic forces through the ages. 
Except perhaps the weather, one can not say that themes of this 
sort have been favorites with the essay as it has developed in 
English literature; and even the weather is hardly an exception, 
since it has usually been the influence of the weather on human 
interests and destiny rather than the weather itself that has 
attracted the English or American essayist. The exalted emo- 
tions aroused by meditation upon great cosmic facts are not, it 
is true, unknown to the English essay, as witness some passages 
in Hazlitt’s essays; for example, in “On the Feeling of Immor- 
tality in Youth” (in “Winterslow”). But they characterize the 
essay for moments only, as a rule; as, indeed, it may be said 
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they largely do every literary form that admits them at all. In 
any Case, essays of this sort are hardly within the range of 
profitable practice work for most students in a course in essay 
writing, even though to exceptional students they might make 
a peculiarly strong appeal. Examples: Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “Pulvis et Umbra,” and “Ats Triplex” (in some measure) ; 
many essays by John Burroughs, among them, these, notably : 
“The Long Road,” “The Phantoms behind Us,” “The Hazards 
of the Past,” and “The Gospel of Nature” (all in “Time and 
Change”) ; “The Summit of the Years,” “In ‘The Circuit of 
the Summer Hills,’ ” “In the Noon of Science,” and “The Hit- 
and-Miss Methods of Nature” (in “The Summit of the Wears): 
and “Is Nature Beneficent?” (Yale Review for January, 1920) ; 
and, on a less lofty yet very worthy level, “The Habits of the 
Sea,” by E. S. Martin (“In a New Century”). It may not seem 
forcing things too much to mention here, also, Goldsmith’s 
famous “A City Night-Piece,” (Citizen of the World number 
117), because of the sense of awed perplexity and wonderment 
it voices, in the face of night and silent nature, at the pitiless 
variety of human destiny. 

24. Essays whose theme is the play and movement of ideas, 
or of spiritual and social forces, through and in the ages, and 
in the various nations and races of men. Here we are unde- 
niably getting into regions where expository prose with difficulty 
avoids being primarily didactic or hortatory rather than 
primarily literary. In any case, too, essays of this sort are 
hardly suitable for practice work in college classes, since the 
only equipment for writing them at all tolerably is shrewd and 
long continued observation of life and the movement of thought, 
or wide and long digested reading, or, better still, both. 
Whether to be attempted at all, by a class as a whole, or not, 
the type is worthy of mention here, not only by reason of the 
challenge it offers to exceptionally able and ambitious students, 
but because of its high possibilities for treatment in periodical 
literature, and the high excellence of the best things that have in 
fact been done in it. Examples: the following in “Mackail”: 
“The Latin Genius,” “The Future of Knowledge,” “The Law 
of Progress,” “Idealism of Our Time,” and “Cynicism Old and 
New”; the following in the Unpopular Review: “The Way to 
Flatland,” by Fabian Franklin (July-September, 1914), and 
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“The Fool and His Money,” by Alvin S. Johnson (April-June, 
1915); “A Mad World” (in Simeon Strunsky’s “Post- 
Impressions”); “The Hinter-Land of Science,” by S. M. 
Crothers (in “The Gentle Reader”); and “The Prospect of 
‘Society’ in America,’ by E. S. Martin (in his “In a New 
Century”). 

25. The essay that is a pure whimsicality, such as Lamb’s “On 
the Melancholy of Tailors,” and the same writer’s “On the In- 
conveniences Resulting from Being Hanged.” This quality of 
whimsicalness is, indeed, to be found at many points in Lamb’s 
essay work; though only twice in the “Elia” essays is it as con- 
spicuous as it is in the two papers just named: in “The Two 
Races of Men,” and “A Dissertation upon Roast Pig.” Like 
the two types of essay enumerated just before this one, though 
for an obviously different reason, essays of this sort are not 
likely to give very satisfactory results when attempted by 
college students in essay writing. A successful whimsicality 
can of course be written only by some one a good deal of whose 
thinking is, not incoherent or extravagant, but truly and natu- 
rally whimsical; and persons with such minds along with a 
cultivated gift of self-expression do not seem to be very com- 
mon. Nothing is more insipid than the calculated whimsicality 
of the writer whose unforced thinking follows the ordinary 
processes, however substantially, or vigorously, or delightfully 
it may work itself out in those processes. It would be easy to 
name lamentable attempts of this sort that have not only got 
themselves printed in magazines, but have thereafter been put 
between the covers of a book; but to name them would not be 
kind. Perhaps the scarcity of good whimsical essays in 
American literature is due to the popular preference for broad 
humor unadulterated, as it were, by the delicacies of thought 
characteristic of the essay. Writers with a genius for whimsical 
thinking find a wider and a more profitable market for their 
wares than any that can be afforded’by the lovers of the essay! 
There is no good reason, however, why the student of essay 
writing should not be encouraged to try himself out at least once 
in work of this kind. 

Such, considered in the main from the viewpoint of the sub- 
ject-matter, are a few of the most important varieties of the 
essay. Perhaps one might afford the student some little further 
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help, and, conceivably, even the teacher also, when he has an 
assignment to work out, by venturing the reminder that as to 
mode of utterance, the essay is likely to be either (1) a mono- 
logue, or (2) a colloquy. 

Of these, the monologue is very much the commoner. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that the essayist who employs 
the monologue form may either use or forgo using the pronoun 
“I” and its declensional forms. Undoubtedly, the use of “I” 
tends to give the effect of intimacy ; while to forgo the use of it 
tends to give the effect of dignity and reserve. But it can not 
be said that the tendency in either case is very pronounced; it 
may be weakened or altogether canceled by other features of 
the treatment. It is not clear that the same can be said with 
regard to a device now employed with increasing frequency by 
those who believe they wish to avoid even the appearance of 
egotism—the pronoun “one.” It is hardly to be doubted that 
for many readers the use of this word has the curious effect not 
only of proclaiming the egotism of the writer by his necessarily 
often repeated attempts, through it, to withdraw himself from 
what he says, so to speak,—for he who once uses “one” must 
ordinarily use it again and again,—but also the effect of mak- 
ing all but impossible any sense of intimacy between writer and 
reader, so far as the latter is concerned; a curious effect indeed 
to be wrought by one small word, and wrought, too, against all 
countervailing considerations, as we have just seen is not the 
case with the pronoun “I.” 

As regards the colloquy, it may be said that it has been em- 
ployed by the English essay with very much less frequency than 
was to be expected, in view of the marked advantages it has for 
some kinds of work. Manifestly, it is of the very essence of 
good talk, as we actually know it in life, that there shall be at 
least two shrewd talkers engaged, even if one of them does no 
more than to ask just the right questions at the right time, make 
the right suggestions, make the right objections, and allow him- 
self to be verbally knocked down and walked over every now 
and then, like some of the colloquists in the Socratic dialogues 
of Plato, for example, or, in English literature, in the philo- 
sophical dialogues of Bishop Berkeley. 

The colloquy is not to be confused with ordinary dramatic 
dialogue. In it, the emphasis falls upon the varied points of 
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view with reference to the matter or matters under discussion, 
as represented by the various colloquists, not upon events, or 
linguistic eccentricities and the general personal peculiarities 
of the colloquists. Of course, the colloquy does not need to be 
dry and pedantic; but the essay of every form is primarily a 
literature of ideas, and it is to ideas, not to action and character, 
that the reader of an essay expects to have his attention mainly 
directed. “The Anglo-American School of Polite Unlearning” 
and “The Merry Devil of Education” (in “Among Friends”), by 
S. M. Crothers are two finely ideaed colloquies that are almost 
as lively as a good short story. The same author’s “The Spirit 
of Democracy” (in “By the Christmas Fire”) is another true 
colloquy; and a considerable portion of the material in his 
“The Gentle Reader” is in the colloquy form, even though no 
single essay is pure colloquy. There is also much lively colloquy 
material in Simeon Strunsky’s “The Patient Observer” and his 
“Post-Impressions.” Graver, but never tedious, were the col- 
loquies which to a considerable extent made up the contributions 
of William Dean Howells to the “Easy Chair” of Harper’s 
Magazine during many years preceding his death. A once 
famous but now almost forgotten body of colloquies is “Noctes 
Ambrosianae,” by “Christopher North” and others. Stuart P. 
Sherman’s “My Dear Cornelia” affords us some of the latest 
specimens of the colloquy in American literature. See “A Con- 
versation with Cornelia” in the Aflantic for January, 1924. 

To the student who desires to attempt the colloquy, one sug- 
gestion may be offered: if the essayist makes himself one of the 
colloquists,—“I,” that is—and the result of the discussion is to 
leave one of the disputants victorious, it is well for the writer 
in apportioning the parts to sacrifice personal vanity to literary 
discretion and amenity, and himself accept the part of the routed 
one. But, of course, if publication is expected, the writer is 
entitled to handle the “I,”—in honesty must do so, in fact,—as 
well as the entire discussion, in such a way that no discriminat- 
ing and careful reader will be in serious danger of attributing 
to him views that he does not hold, on the questions at issue dis- 
cussed in the colloquy. 

This advice itself may perhaps suggest the familiar warning 
that the colloquy must not be allowed to become too substantial, 
or notably didactic, but must by all parties to it be conducted in 
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a manner appropriate to the primary aim of the essay as a 
form of belles-lettres. May one add that the penalty risked 
by the young writer who ignores this warning is not the alto- 
gether insignificant one of falling under the high displeasure of 
a pedant whose conception of the essay he has disregarded? It 
is, rather, the very much more substantial one involved in hav- 
ing his work thrown aside by the disgusted reader who had 
understood himself to be promised entertainment by the essayist, 
through the pleasing utterance of ideas untouched by the heavy 
hand of the pedant or the too outright and violent partisan. 
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